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PUBLIC OPINION ABOUT RUSSIA 


By Tom Harrisson 


OPINION-FORMING INFLUENCES. 

O the student of public opinion one of the most 

striking features of recent years has been the wide 

extent of public confidence in Russia, throughout 

numerous political and military crises, and during 

times when experts and leaders of opinion have 
often been pessimistic or hostile. Indeed, the steadiness of 
public opinion on Russia has been exceptionally marked, and 
constitutes in itself something of a tribute to the unemotional 
attitude of that majority in the population who left school 
when (or before) they were fourteen, and are not readily 
swayed when once they have made up their minds. 

For years there has been extensive (unorganised) anti- 
Russian ———_ in this country. The Zinoviev Letter 
was only one blitz in a continuous series of psychological 
offensives. As. recently as this March, I saw three anti- 
Communist and anti-Russian films (“ He Stayed for Break- 
fast,” “‘ Debutante of 1940,” “Comrade X ”’), on the same 
afternoon in the same street in Glasgow ; (these conveniently 
corresponded with the adjacent Dumbarton by-election, in 
which a Communist candidate was standing). All had top- 
ranking stars, and were good fun—especially the scenes of 
life in Russia, welters of inefficiency, petty tyranny, doctrinaire 
idiocy. I mention this as one example of the extent of 
indirect anti-Russian propaganda, which was continuous in 
the most widely-bought sections of newspaper, film, music- 
hall, mass literature (2d. bloods, women’s mags., boys’ 
stories, and strip cartoons often had Russian figures either 
as bomb-throwing villains or as international village idiots). 
For those who earned their living by entertaining or 
instructing the masses, the Russian gradually became a 
symbol of muddle and misdirected energy, coloured some- 
times with a humorous side to his character, and with a 
vicious side to his character rather more often—the Russian 
— being the most frequently used theme on the latter 
side. 
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REAL Pusiic OPINION, 1939. 

Politicians who frequently draw deductions about public 
opinion from the press, film and radio, or historians who 
later derive their picture of opinion in the period from its 
published effluvia, would naturally conclude that all this 
represented a great deal of contempt or distrust of Russia. 
Careful studies made among the mass of ordinary people 
show that this was not the true position. They have preserved 
a respect, if not regard, for Russia, and have shown consider- 
able scepticism as regards the news and views about Russia 
which have generally been available. Of course, most people 
do not own cinemas, newspapers, or other large bits of 

toperty, and they have very little of the violent fear or 
tred of the Communist which naturally inspires those of 
wealth and property. 

For instance, in March, 1939, after Munich, when it was 
becoming clear that we had no intention of seriously linking 
up with Russia in collective security, the British Institute 
of Public Opinion asked a national cross-section throughout 
Britain whether or not they would like to see more friendly 
relations between Great Britain and Soviet Russia. Results 
were : 

84 per cent wanted more friendly relations with Russia 
7 per cent did not 
9 per cent had no definite opinion. 

In the following month (April, 1939), B.I.P.O. asked a 
more specific question—whether or not people would like 
to see an actual military alliance with Russia. To this 
proposition : 

87 per cent replied yes, they’d like a military alliance 

7 per cent replied no, they would not 

6 per cent offered no opinion. 
At about the same time, Mass-Observation was making a 
oe survey of electoral opinions and political reactions in 

e Westminster by-election. In this constituency, which 

returns Conservatives regularly, exactly the same figure, 
87 per cent, wanted an active military alliance with Russia. 
This is of particular interest, because Westminster is the 
British centre of Roman Catholic influence, and much of 
Catholic leadership has been particularly anti-Russian. Just 
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PUBLIC OPINION ABOUT RUSSIA 


as we find the average man being relatively unaffected in 
his attitude to Russia by general anti-Russian propaganda, 
so we find the Catholic rank and file not nearly as much 
affected as their leaders might have hoped by the numerous 
anti-Russian references in Catholic publications and utter- 
ances. There is no exact statistical material on the effect of 
this in Britain, but a useful survey has been undertaken by 
Dr. Gallup in America. During July, 1941, he made a 
national enquiry as to which side people wanted to win in 
the German-Russian war. In the U.S. as a whole, 4 per 
cent wanted Germany to win, 72 per cent wanted Russia to 
win, 17 per cent said it made no difference, and 7 per cent 
were undecided or offered no opinion. When the sample 
was sub-divided according to religious associations, a s/ight 
pro-German bias was found among Catholics. But still the 
vast majority of Catholics—more than ten to one—wanted 
Russia to win. The figures : 
PERCENTAGE WANTING 
Germany to Win Russia to Win 
Catholic .. .. 6 percent 65 per cent 
Protestant oe 3 > 93 74 9 =» 
It is safe to say that among British Catholics, the majority 
were not moved to any strong anti-Russian feeling, although 
the Catholics are now the most effective and opinion- 
influencing of Britain’s religious groups, the only big sect 
whose influence and membership 1s growing, not declining. 
This is, in outline, the pre-war background. Wherever 
Russia is mentioned in the hundreds of thousands of verbatim 
conversations on our pre-war files, it is usually with dislike 
among the upper classes, with disagreement among 
middle-classes, with sympathy among the artisan classes, and 
with mild sympathy or apathy among the working-classes. 
Some of the main reasons for continued pre-war sympathy 
with Russia were : 
(1) The feeling that we needed an ally, especially to the 
east of Germany. 
(2) A feeling that Russia was extremely strong and 
militarily powerful. 
(3) The idea, often vague and rather mystical, that Russia 
was a sort of Colossus, and also a sort of mystery, 
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an enigma. Less educated people are frequently 
fascinated by mysteries, and this attitude generally 
tends to be sympathetic in a vague but deep-seated 
way. And vast size alone inspires some admiration. 

(4) The belief that Russia, however muddled and narrow 
it might still be, had made great material advances 
and greatly improved the conditions of its people. 

(5) The feeling, again obscure and often incoherent, that 
Russia was a working man’s country, a country of 
ordinary folk who could not be hated. 

(6) The considerable and effective use of Russian photo- 
gtaphs of their air force, mechanised army, industrial 

lants, etc. These were often reproduced in anti- 

ussian papers—the popular press has no consistent 
co-ordinating line, you can get them to publish 
practically anything that is interesting in itself. 

(7) Also, the — (in the early thirties) of: magnificent 
Russian . These did not reach the whole 
population, but had a lasting effect on many at the 
middle class and artisan level who saw them through 
societies, adult education units, etc. 


INFLUENCE OF Russo-GERMAN PACT, AND POLAND. 

So, by August, 1939, there was a strong and persistent 
feeling in this country, often sentimental and seldom political, 
that we should be allied with Russia more closely. And 
there was considerable dissatisfaction with the Government 
for not undertaking such an alliance—regardless of whether 
or not the Russians themselves wanted it ! 

It was in this mental atmosphere that the Russo-German 
= was announced in Britain at the end of August, 1939. 

king back over the fieldwork material collected in these 
critical days, one cannot fail to be impressed by the way in 
which people were reluctant to think the worst of Russia, 
by the frequency with which people say that Russia is only 
biding her time, that she can never be a real friend to 
Germany, that we could have had her as an ally if we'd 
wanted, that she is only signing a pact with Germany to 
prevent Hitler signing a pact with Chamberlain against her, 
and so on. One is impressed, too, by the extent to which 
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ple did not accept the common propaganda of the period, 
eceattly supported by influential political leaders—the 
argument that this just proves communism and fascism are 
both dictatorships, “the same thing under different names.” 
To quote from the summary of a report made at that time : 
People refuse to believe that Germany and Russia 
are going to be friends, but at the same time there is a 
feeling that Russia had no business to conclude the pact 
with Germany. It is held that the pact has put us in 
a “pretty tight spot.” All the same, it is hoped that 
Russia will have to fight Germany soon, and it is also 
said that the Russians do not trust the Germans any 
more in spite of the pact. 
Overheards of that date repeatedly reflect the feeling : 
“You never know with Russia; she’s a dark aie. 
I still believe she’ll come in on our side.” 
During this and the following months, Russian goodwill was 
strained at many points, but always protected by the familiar 
rocess of wishful-thinking. People, having long thought 
Rhossia should by rights be our ally, were unwilling or unable 
to face up to the possibility of her being our enemy. The 
implications were too unpleasant. Even at the height of the 
Finnish war, people kept on justifying Russia, not because 
they were politically partisan, but because they wished to 
think that everything Russia was doing was in the long 
run against Germany. Thus after the Finnish war was ovet, 
when the Minister for War and others had suggested that 
we should fight against Russia, and when nearly every major 
channel for “ moulding public opinion” had vigorously 
denounced Russia as an aggressive power like Germany, 
nevertheless a Jarge majority were still in favour of our having 
more friendly and intimate relations with Russia. About five 
people held this view for every one who thought we should 
not now attempt to draw closer to Russia. And the Russian 
advance into Poland naturally had less effect than Finland. 
A summary of material collected after the end of the 
Polish war, and during the following months, will give an 
adequate picture of the position then (October, 1939) : 


“People are ——s to be hopeful that the war 
will be over soon—and that Russia will break her pact 
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with Germany. Reasons for this latter hope are that 
Russia is a country with ideals and cannot really be allied 
with the Nazis for long. Russia has her ‘tongue in 
her cheek,’ and she does not really like Germany. On 
the whole, people believe that Russian sympathies are 
on our side. Many people mention at this stage that 
they would like to see an agreement concluded between 
England and Russia. It is also remarked that we ought 
to have concluded an agreement with Russia two years 
ago, and that it is to a great extent our fault that an 

ent was not concluded. It is rather angrily 
noted that Russia wants to keep out of the war at any 
price because she is too frightened to fight. There is 
really much uncertainty as to what Russia is going to 
do. But it is believed that she is mot going to fight us. 
The growing trouble in Finland is attributed to Hitler. 
But Stalin is also blamed. 

“On the other hand, people seem grateful to Stalin 
for occupying half of Poland and so preventing the 
Germans from gaining complete mastery there. But 
some ple feel that Russia should have kept out 
prada seeing that they claimed to have no aggressive 
intentions. There is also a smaller group who feel that 
Russia and Germany now have to be classed together, 
and that eventually we shall have to fight them both, 
or that Russia will stay neutral unless Germany looks 
like losing, when she will help Germany. 

“People often say that we must give up our 
‘ snootiness’ when dealing with Russia and treat her 
like we would any other country.” 


ATTACK ON FINLAND. 
Russia next attacked Finland. Public opinion now moved 


against the Russians, who had done a “ dirty trick ” or been 
“unsporting.” At the same time, many critics in buses and 
shops and pubs qualified their unfavourable comment by 
saying that, though it was unfair or unpleasant, Russia was 
doing this to protect herself strategically, or with some 
long-term end in view. Many people wanted to wait and 
see why the Russians attacked Finland, being unable fully 
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PUBLIC OPINION ABOUT RUSSIA 


to understand the business. As a report of that period 
remarked: “ There is a note of disappointment that Russia 
has done a that no one would have expected of her.” 
Throughout the bloody campaign that followed, sympathy 
was on the side of the Finns, but there was still astonishingly 
little violent anti-Russianism, the feeling being rather one of 
pity for the Finns—and a big question mark in people’s 
minds as to why Russia should have attacked her. All the 
time, the feeling that Russia was basicly sensible, kindly, 
and ordinary, persisted, along with the feeling that there 
was something mysterious, enigmatical, deeply wise about 
Stalin. 

Probably the anti-Russian effect of the campaign would 
have been greater had it not been for the press handling of 
Finnish news. The pre-war press, newsreel and radio ‘bias 
was now further developed, with this golden opportunity 
for unrestricted vilification. By the beginning of 1940 people 
were beginning to become extremely critical of the way the 
press was handling war news. This dissatisfaction did not 
reach its until the Norwegian campaign, but the decline 
in confidence in our war news became very pronounced 
during the Finnish campaign. The long-standing bias against 
Russia among those controlling news channels, which was 
much stronger than the bias felt by the average citizen— 
and therefore easily noticed by the citizen—expressed itself 
in war reports almost invariably one hundred per cent 
favourable to Finland even on questions of unfavourable 
fact. Here are three typical expressions of this dissatisfaction, 
from people’s diaries written at the time : 

(1) “ News we get via B.B.C. and Press is positively 
laughable. Former’s opinion is smug and definitely 
biased, and presented ina dull manner. For example— 
not once have they broadcast any news whatsoever of 
Russian success—whatever our opinions about the 
Russian invasion, a great army like the Russians must 
surely have had some minor successes, at some time or 
somewhere. And if one believed what was broadcast, 
the Reds must be commanded by a brace of lunatics.” 

(2) “ There is so much sameness in the news of patrols, 
reconnoitring parties, reconnaissance flights, and 
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Russian losses that a feeling of insecurity is the main 
result. The Finns never seem to lose a man, a tank, 
a gun or a ’plane. The onesidedness of the losses 
makes me feel that I am not hearing all the truth.” 
(3) “I have a feeling that the reporters are just playing 
with us, that they invent more than half of the tripe 
that is put over in most of the gor It has been 
especial noticeable regarding the Finnish successes 
which are obviously biased and exaggerated.” 
Bias towards representing everything favourable to the Finns 
and unfavourable to the Russians became obvious to those of the 
most limited intelligence. The pre-war scepticism about British 
treatment of Russian news was rekindled. And this had the 
effect of making people think that there must be more in the 
campaign than met the eye, and that they were being misled 
as to the real issues involved. 


BESSARABIA AND BEWILDERMENT. 

Russia came next into the news by taking Bessarabia. 
This further added to doubts about Russia, but still produced 
remarkably little active anger against her. Partly because 

ple wanted hopeful signs, and partly because there was 
still fundamental (if wobbling) confidence in Russia’s inten- 
tions, on the whole people went on feeling that Russia must 
be doing the sensible thing, even if it seemed unpleasant or 
germanic. And, from sarabia onwards, innumerable 
conversations and comments show people twisting any little 
event into proving that Stalin and Hitler were beginning to 
fall out. From June, 1940, until June, 1941, any piece of 
news which could be seen as a split between Germany and 
Russia was readily so interpreted by the general public, 
though many did not really believe in such a split developing 
finally for several years; it was a hope, an encouraging 
optimistic focus. This was presently accentuated by headlines 
announcing that Russia was sending ’planes to aid the Greeks, 
when Italy attacked through Albania (October, 1940). But 
Russia denied this ; and in the following month Molotov’s 
visit to Berlin puzzled people again, caused more anxiety. 

In November, Mass-Observation conducted a specially- 
detailed survey into people’s general feelings about Russia. 
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PUBLIC OPINION ABOUT RUSSIA 


Most blamed the British government for failing to ally itself 
with the U.S.S.R.; the Government was often accused of 
having “ nothing but abuse ” for Russia, when we needed 
a friend. A great deal of doubt about Russia’s intentions 
prevailed, typically expressed thus : 

“ Well, it’s a dark horse.” 

“T don’t know = They’re so cunning, the 
Russians. You never know what they’re up to.” 

“T think it’s all a blind. Just a cover for something 
else she’s up to.” 

“1 don’t know what to make of it. It looks as 
though they want us to win, but they also want to keep 
in with Hitler.” 

“1 don’t know how she’s going to turn.” 

Among these attitudes were included pure mystification ; the 
idea that Russia was “up to something ” besides her more 
obvious policies ; and the idea that Russia’s sympathies were 
really with us, but she was in a difficult position. 

The continuation of Lord Halifax in the post of Foreign 
Secretary was much criticised and he was often accused (in 
ordinary conversation) of being responsible for our bad 
relations with Russia. When Eden replaced him at the end 
of the year there was much hope of developments in the 
alliance direction : 

“Well, as regards Russia, I think Mr. Eden will 
nurse them along—he’ll talk to Maisky in good plain 
English.” 

“ That is a case of touch and go. If anyone can do 
it, Eden is the man. He saw Maisky to-day ; they seem 
to get on together.” 

Nothing happened. People gradually took less notice of 
Russia in the first six months of the new year, though all the 
time mixing occasional hope that she and Germany would 
fight, with occasional anxiety lest she draw closer to Germany. 
No split developed. At the same time, all forms of optimism 
and wishful-thinking were markedly in decline, consequent 
upon Greece and Crete setbacks. Confidence in Russia was 
slowly declining ; belief that Russia would eventually become 
our ally was at its lowest ebb by mid-June. When June 
reports of the German army massing on the Russian frontier 
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began to come through, most people remained sceptical. 
Few now expected war to break out immediately on that 
front. All the time, people had been thinking in terms of 
Russia attacking Germany when the split came, not of Germany 
attacking Russia. For every one person who expected Germany 
to fight Russia at all at that time, three thought it was bluff 
or that they would compromise. When news of the attack 
came over the radio on the morning of Sunday, June 22nd, 
1941, the immediate reaction was amazement, coupled with 
bewilderment. This was the final surprise in a long sequence 
of surprises about the mysterious U.S.S.R. 


Russia VERSUS GERMANY. 

Most people were glad of the attack ; they thought it was 
bound to help us in one or several ways. One person in 
seven was sorry, largely because they disliked any extension 
of the war, but also because the very fact of the Germans 
attacking was taken as a mark of German strength, and if 
Germany were to overrun Russia we should be left alone 


in Europe. 

All > dormant or dying confidence in Russia now came 
rushing back. At first somewhat timidly; but, even so, 
ordinary people were much less timid than the military 
experts and columnists. Right from the start of the Russian 
war, most people felt that Russia was unbeatable, even 
if they could not beat the Germans. Only a quarter of a 
large London sample (June 27th—August 4th) expected the 
Russian war to last /ess than a year. ring the first week, 
under one person in fourteen expected Germany to get the 
best of it. And even in the periods of the worst news there 
has always been a considerable majority who think that 
Russia will get the best of it in the end—3o per cent is the 
highest figure for those expecting Germany’s eventual 
success. The day-to-day fluctuation of optimism and Passe 
mism, always weighted on the side of optimism, is reflected 
in the numbers thinking things were going badly in Russia 
in snap surveys undertaken by standard method in five 
London boroughs twice a week. (These figures are subject 
to the usual sampling errors. Ordinary questions show 
variation of not more than 4 per cent from week to week ; 
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PUBLIC OPINION ABOUT RUSSIA 


the range up and down is exceptional in this case and reflects 
a teal tendency) : 


Percentage thinking 
Date. things going badly Main News. 
on this day. 
June 27.5 percent German advance—not sensational. 
july 1 Be aks toe Germans still advancing gradually. 
—~ Cf tt =e Advance continues ; Leningrad and Moscow 
reported threatened. 
2% . wt, Advance held. 
ev i@er CBR, 11g Slight German advance. 
3 ae aa Advance at standstill ; counter-attacks reported. 
eee Some further German advance; Smolensk 
claimed. 
a oo a Advance again slowed up. 
» 29 ei, yy Offensive reported breaking. 
Aug. 1 "ie ae Russian counter-attacks reported successful. 
ae am ow Beginning of new German offensive. 
a ae Terre Advance into Ukraine. 
ee a Ukraine advance continues ; Smolensk taken. 
ae ae ee hae Odessa isolated ; Nikolaiev blown up. 
a IE Bp German successes as far as Dnieper; dam 
reported destroyed. 
ie WS en ite Advance slowed ; counter-attack near Gomel. 
a a ere Advance still slowed up and Odessa intact. 


The figure for those thinking we were not doing enough 
to help Russia fluctuated along with estimates of her success 
or peril, sometimes reaching as high as four persons in ten 
considering we were not doing enough to help her. 

In this up and down of hope and rer always a 
majority relied on Russia’s strength and strategy to break 
the long chain of Axis conquests: Austria, Abyssinia, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Crete. It must always be remembered that wherever 
any army has stood up to the Germans on land, the Germans 
have always pushed them back and put them out. Naturally 
enough, an exaggerated idea of German military ability had 
gtown up in the public mind—incidentally along with it a 
great deal of contempt for and dissatisfaction with our own 
military command and strategy (the Navy and Air Force are 
admired and respected). Yet, from the start, despite all the 
pre-war propaganda and despite the alleged implications of 
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Finland, the great majority of people expected Russia 
at least to hold out against Germany, if not to defeat 
her. 

Now, as winter comes, the continued resistance of Russia is 
exercising a powerful influence on the whole of British morale. 
It has greatly increased calm, confidence, and cheerfulness. 
This cheerfulness has tended to develop into complacency 
among considerable sections of the community. It has once 
more produced hopes of the war being over soon, or in 
1942, ot without any further direct assault on ourselves ; 
the effect of this is often disadvantageous to the intensity of 
our industrial and other efforts. But the most significant 
effect of all is the propaganda boomerang effect. All the 
mocking films and sarcastic editorials and spiteful books 
have bounced with a mighty bounce. Events have proved 
that Russia, whatever her faults, is distinctly not an idiotic, 
inefficient, disunited state. The reaction is liable to swing 
eon to the other extreme, so that many now may rate 

ussian efficiency and ability too high. There is now, of 
course, much admiration for Russia. And never again will 
it be possible to represent fascism as equalling communism. 
On the contrary, Russia is gradually shaping in the public 
mind as the principal enemy of fascism and the potential 
saviour of a more kindly civilisation. 

There is, however, still a strong suspicion that the anti- 
Russian bias in high places continues, despite Churchill’s 
powerful and forthright statements. A clear majority are 
in favour of allowing the Daily Worker to renew publication 
(though there is not much strong feeling on the subject 
either way). And during the July dispute over the broad- 
casting of the Internationale, nine people thought it should 
be played along with the other anthems for every one who 
thought it should not. 

e principal foci of public admiration for Russia are : 

(1) The fight they are putting up. 

(2) The “scorched earth ” policy and all its implications 

of utter determination. 

(3) Their technical proficiency, especially in anti-aircraft 

defences, which, according to press reports, would 
appear to be ahead of our own. 
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(4) Their news communiques, and their personal, human 
touches. 

(5) The way in which everyone seems to be identified 
actively with the war there—Russian communiques 
and broadcasts have cleverly built up this idea. 

(6) The lack of complacency or bombast in Russian 
utterances, Stalin’s speech, etc. 

(7) Russia seems to have new ideas and to use them— 
effective guerilla warfare, radio voice barracking 
Germany, parachutists and tanks from ’planes, sabotage 
in enemy-occupied territory. 


EFFECT ON CoMMUNIST SUPPORT. 

What has the effect of all this been on communist presti 
inside this country ? Our evidence suggests that so far the 
effect has been slight. There has been no sensational increase 
in Communist Party membership, though there has been an 
increase. Ordinary people put British communism in a 
watertight compartment away from communism in Russia, 
which is Russian, and “different.” There are as yet no signs 
of any marked swing over to communism even in the most 
likely field—the industrial field. Of course, the communists 
are unable fully to exploit the advantage of Russia’s success 
in terms of internal political activity, because they must 
now support the war and do nothing to upset our war effort. 

The general British attitude to communism is still much 
the same as it was before Germany attacked Russia. Some 
people feel violently against it, mainly better-off people. 
Most people tend to ignore it or regard it as unimportant 
in this country. And most people are ready to grant it the 
toleration they will grant to most minority groups—the right 
to exist and to speak out, within reason. If a communist 
candidate stood in a by-election at the moment, he or she 
would probably not do much better than communist candidates 
have done so far since the war, i.¢. : 


(a) St:vertown By-ELEcTION (February, 1940). Pollitt, the leading 
Communist figure, forfeited his deposit, thus : 


Hollins (Labour) ... ... ses eee 14,343 VOtes 
Pollitt (Communist)... ... 0... 0.6. ees 966, 
Moran (British Union) ... ... dis Sched ae 
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(6) Bow Byr-ELEcTION (June, 1940). The No. 1 Communist speaker, 

Isabel Brown, forfeited her sais 
Key (Labour) .. Pay wes see 11,§94 VOtes 
Brown (Communist) , 506 

In both this and the previous by-election about a thied of the electorate 

polled. 

(¢) DumBarTONSHIRE By-ELECTION (February, 1941). This con- 
stituency includes part of the strongest Communist area in the 
country, the Vale of Leven on Clydeside. Here the young 
Communist candidate did not forfeit his deposit, though easily 


defeated : 
McKinley (Labour)... ... ... ... «s+ 21,900 votes 
McEwen (Communist) ... ... ... ... 3,800 ,, 


But continued Russian resistance will almost inevitably 
increase potential sympathy for a more radical socialism, 
especially when communists are able fully to exploit all the 
possible arguments after the war is won. The whole trend 
of public feeling since 1939 has been towards socialism, 
though (owing to the political truce) this has not yet been 
reflected at all in representative government. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE PEACE 
By LEonarD WooLr 


HE importance of the eight points in the Roosevelt- 

Churchill declaration consists, not so much in their 

actual terms, as in their evidence that the foundations 

are being laid for an agreement upon peace aims 

between ourselves and the United States: It is 
essential, as this article will attempt to show, that this agree- 
ment should be greatly extended in certain directions and 
that the U.S.S.R. should be brought into it. 

In the last issue of The Political Quarterly Miss Barbara 
Ward contributed an article, Prolegomena to Peace Aims, in 
which she discussed the broad outline of the international 
order which may be defined as the British “ peace aim ” and 
some of the steps necessary to its attainment. In the present 
issue Dr. Keeton discusses a particular aspect of the same 
subject, the part which Anglo-American co-operation could 
and should play in the settlement. We shall explore some of 
the same ground in this article with a somewhat different 
object. Our object is to examine in detail and from the most 
severely “ practical” point of view the actual process of 
making the peace ; we propose to ask the question : Assuming 
that we know what our peace aims are, what is the procedure 
or method in making the peace which is most likely to ensure 
that we succeed in our aims ? 

This question is of immense importance. In between 
Mein Kampf at one end and Mr. Lloyd George at the other 
you may find an almost infinite series of different judgments 
about the Versailles Peace, but there are very few peopie 
competent to hold an opinion who do not agree that the 
procedure adopted by the Allied statesmen in 1918 for passing 
from war to peace had a profound effect upon the settlement 
itself and upon the events of the next twenty years. And 
most of those people would also agree that the procedure 
was fundamentally wrong and was the first step in the process 
of thwarting the Allies’ peace aims—to make the world safe 
for peace and democracy. Indeed, if one listens to speeches 
and discussions about what we are to do at the end of this 
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war, one finds that nearly every one, whether competent or 
not — to form an opinion, seems to be quite convinced 
of one thing, namely, that we mustn’t on any account this 
time adopt the Versailles system of making peace. On the 
other hand, one notices considerable difference of opinion 
and confusion as to the procedure which this time should 
be adopted for passing from war to peace. 

If this disagreement and confusion continues until the 
moment when the fighting stops, a very dangerous situation 
may arise. The procedure of armistice suite and peace 
making will be more or less extemporized, and the principle 
of the extemporization will be mainly to do the exact opposite 
of what they did in 1918 and 1919. That is already the trend 
of public opinion ; already people assume that, if only we 
do the exact opposite of what was done in Paris, all will be 
well. There are no grounds for assuming anything of the 
sort. The right way to learn from experience is not to turn 
the _ upside down. 

t us examine, as examples, two views, widely held and 
often expressed now, for they will at once reveal the dangers 
and difficulties and lead us straight to the heart of the whole 
problem. Those who hold the first view maintain that the 
greatest mistake of the peace-makers in 1919 was to attempt 
to pass direct from war to peace, to establish the permanent 
peace settlement and international “peace system” in a 
comprehensive treaty as soon as possible after the cease-fire. 
Therefore, they argue, we must this time do the exact opposite. 
It will take years, five or even ten years, perhaps, before we 
can really establish peace and any kind of stable international 
system in Europe. All that we should do at first is to stop 
the war and prevent it breaking out again. Therefore, the 
right procedure is to impose terms upon the enemy in an 
armistice, occupy his territory, and proceed with the piece- 
meal settlement or resettlement of Europe ; the less we think 
of a peace treaty, a peace conference, or an ultimate com- 
prehensive peace system, the better. This view was put 
strongly by Miss Ward who urged that it was very important 
to get rid of any idea of a peace conference or of an official 
or spectacular marking of the transition from war to peace. 
“The preliminary phase,” she wrote, “during which the 
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framework of the settlement will be built may last 
decades.” 

The second view is not unconnected with the first. I 
heard it expressed baldly by one of our political leaders at a 
Party Conference the other day. The great mistake made in 
1918, he said, was that the Allied statesmen thought about 
the peace settlement only in political terms and neglected 
economics. If, instead of thinking of self-determination, 
frontiers, and the League of Nations, they had settled down 
to the economic reconstruction of wo and let politics 
take care of themselves, we should probably never have had 
the Nazis or another war in Europe. This time we must 
learn the lesson; we must concentrate upon the economic 
rehabilitation of the several countries, and as the economic 
reconstruction proceeds, we shall learn what international 
political framework is desirable and possible. 

In both these views there is an important element of 
truth, but the corollary which is assumed to follow from it 
is a dangerous fallacy. It is true that one of the greatest 
mistakes made in 1918 was that we all thought in terms of a 
direct transition from war to peace. We imagined wrongly 
that after the devastating dislocation of a modern world war 
it was possible to erect immediately the permanent political 
and economic structure of national and international society, 
that states and peoples which for four years had regulated 
their relations by blood and iron, the bomb and the high- 
explosive shell, would immediately accept the obligations of 
a new and complex international system, the law, co-operation, 
and peace through collective security of the League. We 
must learn from that experience. The settlement of the war 
is a very different thing from the settlement of the peace, and 
as long as the psychology of war persists, there is little chance 
of being able to build a stable peace system which must 
depend upon law and co-operation. That means that between 
the end of the war and the beginning of peace there must be a 
transition period, a bastard or twilight interval, half war and 
half peace. During it our main concern must be to settle 
the war and to lay the foundations for a return to economic 
prosperity and political stability, and until those foundations 
are laid, it will not be possible to begin the permanent settle- 
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ment or the integration of states in a new international order. 

But we shall head straight for disaster, if we imagine that 
in order successfully to carry out such a programme, all we 
have to do is to turn the procedure of 1919 upside down, to 
make an armistice, settle the war and Germany piece-meal 
and on a hand to mouth, day to day basis, while we let the 
“permanent settlement ” and the “ international system” 
go hang and settle themselves. For from the first moment 
of the armistice this transition period and what happens in 
it ate going to decide what the ultimate and permanent 
settlement of Europe and its international relations are going 
to be, and if we do not have a fairly clear idea in our minds 
of the kind of peace settlement which we want and think 
attainable, we cannot control the transition from war to 
peace. The seeds of war or of peace will begin to be sown 
the moment the fighting stops, and we shall not cheat the 
future and find he tremendous problem of building a 
prosperous and peaceful Europe solved for us by shutting 
our eyes to that ultimate problem. 

The idea that, if we reverse the procedure of 1918 with 
regard to economics and politics, all will be well is equally 
dangerous. It is true that the statesmen who settled the 1914 
war made a disastrous mistake by concentrating upon the 
political settlement and leaving economics more or less to 
settle themselves. It is also true that if they had immediately 
applied themselves to the task of economic reconstruction in 
Europe and had succeeded in establishing economic security 
for its various states and peoples, the conditions which made 
the pestilential growth of fascism and Nazism possible would 
never have been created and the world might have been 
spared the crowning horror of the present war. But it is a 
complete delusion to believe that they could have created 
those conditions by turning their procedure upside down, 
by concentrating upon economics and letting the political 
settlement look after itself, and if we act on that delusion this 
time, we shall do no better with our economics than they did 
with their politics. 

The reason why this is so is to be found in the simple fact 
that in the modern world you cannot separate economics 
from politics. The economic determination of politics is a 
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fact, but another fact, no less stubborn and important, is the 
political determination of economics. The proof and moral 
of this statement will appear in all that follows. Here it will 
suffice to point out that the economic structure of Europe 
in the yeats 1925 to 1939 was mainly determined by non- 
economic motives and policies, and therefore by the political 
structure. The autarkic economic policy of the fascist states 
was inevitably forced upon them by their internal and external 
policies of nationalism and war, and the revolution in our 
own economic system was in turn dictated to us by the 
necessity to plan for war and the resistance to fascist 
aggression. The symbolic choice between guns and butter 
which dominated the years before the war was a political, 
not an economic, choice.! The choice will confront us again 
as soon as the guns of this war stop firing and we begin once 
more to eat the butter of peace. It will not be possible to 
build political stability on economic chaos and insecurity, 
but it is equally impossible to obtain economic stability and 
prosperity if the political structure of Europe remains a chaos 
of independent sovereign states whose frontiers determine 
the rigid lines of their economic relations, and the fear, the 
hope, or the threat of war determine the equally rigid lines 
of their economic policies. There is therefore not the 
slightest ground for believing that the victorious Govern- 
ments, if they set themselves seriously to the business of 
economic rehabilitation in Europe during the transition 
period, can safely let politics look after themselves. Political 
passions will be no less violent and embittered at the end of 
this war than they were at the end of the last, and if they are 
allowed, undirected and uncontrolled, to build the new 
Europe and its international relations, they will produce 
much the same witches’ caldron of hatred, fear, and war. To 
think that in such a situation you can carry out “ economic 
reconstruction ” or provide “ economic security,” as if we 


1 The reader is recommended to study the detailed analysis of the economic break- 
down of the interwar years in an extremely illumina og Soak, The Reconstruction of 
World Trade, by J. B. Condliffe. As an economist, a Professor of Economics, Mr. 
Condliffe would naturally be concerned, and is concerned, with the economic causes 
of the breakdown of international economic relations, but the whole of his book 
proves the soundness of his judgment that “‘ the breakdown is not a result of technical 
defects in the economic mechanism, or of natural economic and geographical limitations, 
but of human decisions. It is essentially a political, rather than an economic and 
technical, problem that must be solved.” 
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lived in some political vacuum, is to ignore all the lessons of 
history. 

There is another reason—the entry of the U.S.S.R. into 
the war as a belligerent—which will make a purely empirical 
paenee of peace making peculiarly dangerous, but it will 

mote convenient to deal with this point later on. Now 
let us retrace our steps and see whether, bearing in mind what 
has been said above, it is possible to lay down in advance a 
more appropriate procedure. Since the method of making 
the settlement must, as we have seen, in part determine the 
nature of the settlement, it is essential that we should have a 
clear, if general, idea of our peace aims before we decide upon 
what steps we propose to take in order to attain them. If one 
examines the public pronouncements of Mr. Churchill, which 
have behind them a very considerable measure of popular 
support, and the Churchill-Roosevelt eight points, it is 
possible to say that we are fighting the war in order to attain 
the following objects : 

1. To destroy the Nazi regime and the Nazi system of 

government ; 

2. To prevent another war ; 

3. To establish the right of all peoples to national 
existence and freedom, i.e. political and economic 
security for peoples ; 

4. To establish or protect the democratic rights of man, 
i.e. political and economic security for individuals. 

It is agreed that the procedure of peace making must 
consist of an armistice, which will determine our conditions 
for ending the war, a transition period from war to eae 
and the definitive peace settlement. To attain our four objects 
in the chaotic situation at the end of the fighting would 
admittedly be impossible, and it may take years to build up 
the international system envisaged in our second, third, and 
fourth objects. But it is necessary to repeat that nothing 
must be included in the armistice or done in the transition 
period which might prevent or obstruct the development of 
such a system, and therefore the transition period must in 
itself be a conscious building up of that system. 

It follows that the armistice should be as negative as 
possible. Its object is to put an end to the fighting and to 
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make any resumption of it by the Germans in the immediate 
future impossible. The position of Germany in the permanent 
international system and under the final settlement will depend 
upon developments within Germany during the transition 

riod. The psychology of victors at the moment of victory 
is i riate for settling the ultimate destiny of the 
vanquished. The best armistice terms, not only for ourselves, 
but in the long run for the Germans, would be the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the German government, occupation 
and complete disarmament of Germany, inter-allied adminis- 
tration of German territory, with no undertaking as to the 
period of occupation or date of evacuation.? 

Though it is desirable that the armistice should be negative 
and its terms unconditional surrender, this does not mean 
that it might not be politic for the Allies, at the moment of 
victory, to make a clear declaration to the Germans, not of 
their terms, but of their intentions. Here at once is an example 
of the need consciously to begin the building of the ultimate 
international system from the moment when the fighting ends. 
With this end in view, it might well be desirable for the Allies 
to declare to the German people that their intention was to 
establish an international peace system in Europe based upon 
political and economic security for both peoples and 
individuals and that they would welcome the Germans as 
equal members of the new order when it became clear that 
they themselves would act as a loyal and peaceful part of it. 
It might also be considered whether at the time of the armistice 
and after the actual surrender it would not be wise for the 
Allies to declare their intention, at some future time and 
before their evacuation of Germany, to allow the Germans 
to elect a Constituent Assembly which would decide upon 
the future form of government. But this is part of a larger 
question which will be considered below. 

We come now to the heart of the problem, the appropriate 

1 The nature of the armistice terms must, of course, depend upon the military position 
of the combatants. The above terms are “— on the hypothesis that the Allies 
will be in a position to dictate their terms, but the position might be such that they 
were not prepared to prolong the war in order to get completely unconditional 
surrender. But this does not affect the view given above which is based upon the 
judgment that the results both for Europe Germany would probably have been 


tter if the Allies had insisted in 1918 upon unconditional surrender from Prince 
Max of Baden, Hindenburg, and Ludendorff. 
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procedure of peace making during the transition period. 
The right way to approach the problem is to consider first 
the chief dangers which will threaten us and our objects as 
defined above. I should classify them as follows : 

(1) The threat of economic chaos. Most people agree 
about this. A large area of Europe will at the end of the war 
be threatened with or suffering from famine. The whole 
economic system of Europe, indeed of the world, will be 
geared to war production and its population will be either 
in the fighting services or engaged in industries producing 
munitions of war. The problem of feeding Europe and of 
changing over from a war economy to a peace economy 
without a repetition of the economic disasters of the inter-war 
— will be stupendous. The problem is summed up in the 

lessed words which are already on the lips of many, 
“economic reconstruction.” There can be no dispute that 
this “‘ reconstruction ” must be undertaken as soon as the 
war ends, and that, if it is not controlled far more consciously 
and effectively than after the last war, there will be no transition 
to peace at all. Most people would agree that, if it is to be 
controlled efficiently, the procedure must be international 
control through an International Economic Commission with 
very extensive powers. If the task is to be undertaken with 
any chance of success, the United States, the British Empire, 
and the U.S.S.R. will have to play the leading parts in the 
international organization and will have to be prepared to 
accept far-reaching responsibilities. But there will be small 
chance of success if decision on methods and means is left 
until the last moment of war, and it is therefore essential that, 
despite the obvious difficulties, an attempt should be made 
in advance by the three principal Powers to work out and 
agree upon the principles of this economic reconstruction. 
To do that will require some agreement between them in 
broad outline upon the permanent international economic 
system which they desire to establish, for the ultimate shape 
of national and international economies will be determined 
by the way in which governments deal with “ reconstruction ” 
during the first years of the transition period. And if some 
measure of agreement between them will be necessary on 
the economic system, that will force them to come to some 
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agreement upon the immediate and the ultimate political 
system, both national and international. Effective inter- 
national control of economic reconstruction is not compatible 
with the claims to state sovereignty and independence as we 
knew them during the period 1918 to 1939, so that here the 
economic question immediately involves one of the most 
crucial of all political questions. Moreover, as we pointed 
out above, internationally the shape of economic things will 
be largely influenced by the international shape of political 
things. If the political reconstruction of Europe issues once 
more in the creation or recreation of a number of independent, 
sovereign states, each a law to itself, and with no international 
system or organization for regulating their relations pacifically, 
then, once pe has been fed and has “settled down” 
again, it will have settled down again to a system dominated 
by the fear and threat of war. So that we again come back 
to the unavoidable fact that, if the Allies are to deal success- 
fully with the economic structure of Europe, there will have 
to be some agreement between them on the ultimate political 
settlement and structure, for without political security and 
stability there will be no economic security for any one. 
This brings us at once to the political dangers and difficulties. 

(2) The threat of political chaos. There is far less agree- 
ment or appreciation of danger here than with regard to 
economics. But the political situation in Europe at the end 
of the war will be as chaotic as the economic. The danger 
will come from our Allies whose territory is now included 
in the Nazi empire or New Order. The danger is double- 
faced, for with the collapse of Germany a dozen Euro 
states will be forced suddenly to settle the future both of 
their internal political structure and their international 
relations. The test political revolution in European 
history will be taking place simultaneously with the greatest 
economic revolution. Unless that political revolution is 
consciously controlled and directed by our “ peace aims,” the 
whole settlement will be jeopardized by internal struggles 
for political power by the staking out of international claims 
fatal to future peace, and by the automatic recreation of that 
system of international anarchy which, as soon as one great 
w2r is settled, makes another inevitable. 
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There is no possibility of avoiding these dangers and 
disaster unless there is some prior agreement between the 
three principal Allies as to the procedure to be adopted for 
political reconstruction and, I would add, as to the broad 
outline of the ultimate international system of national rights 
and obligations. And it is necessary here to say some plain 
words on a delicate subject. The entry of the U.S.S.R. as a 
belligerent may contribute more to the successful making of 

ce even than to the winning of the war. A situation in 
which the war had ended in the defeat of Hitler and had left 
Stalin outside it, a tertium gaudens and Hitler’s second, 
would have introduced peculiar difficulties into the recon- 
struction of Europe. With the U.S.S.R. our ally, those 
difficulties need not arise, and if Russia, the British Empire, 
and America work together for peace as well as for war, 
there is nothing which they cannot accomplish. But there 
are factors in the political and economic systems and in the 
social ideology of these three partners in war which, as soon 
as the war is over, might easily prevent their co-operating in 
peaceful reconstruction, and they almost certainly will do so 
unless the danget is frankly faced and provided for in advance. 
In order to provide against the danger, it is necessary to 
envisage the condition of the countries at present occupied 
by Germany when the Nazis are finally beaten. 

A considerable number of these countries are represented 
in Great Britain by Governments, recognized by us and in 
some cases by the U.S.S.R.; they have armies, fleets, or air 
contingents fighting side by side with our forces. In the last 
stages of the breakdown of the German military machine and 
of the Nazi power, it is practically certain that there will be 
revolutionary risings and outbreaks against Germany in many 
of the occupied territories. When the war ends, therefore, 
some of these countries may have two governments, a revo- 
lutionary government in the territory itself and another 
government in London. If the U.S.S.R. invades from the 
east and we from the west, some of them may have Russian 
and some of them British armies in occupation. For some 
time after the fighting ends there will be a period of great 
political instability, exacerbated by the passions of war and 
the Nazi occupation. That is not a very favourable environ- 
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ment for undertaking the greatest political revolution in 
European history simultaneously with the greatest economic 
revolution. 

There is, in fact, great danger that the war against Germany 
will be followed by civil wars breaking out in a large number 
of the liberated territories. That would be the beginning 
of a war of ideologies, not only within the territories, but 
between the allies, a confused struggle in which communist, 
democratic, or semi-fascist governments and parties would 
try to obtain ur; aa or recognition in the U.S.S.R., Britain, 
or the U.S.A. There are quite a number of people, otherwise 
sane and humane, whose judgment is so clouded by ideological 
passions that they view with equanimity or even approval the 
prospect of civil war, although many of them regard inter- 
national war with horror. But surely we have had enough 
bloodshed and violence in Europe since 1914 to satisfy the 
most realistic and modern social reformer. The crude 
methods of the eighteenth century physician who prescribed 
bleeding for most diseases of the individual have made way 
for less sanguinary, but more effective, treatment, and there 
is good reason for believing that the political and economic 
disorders of society are not cured, but aggravated, by unlimited 
blood and pain. The time has come oll one of our primary 
needs is to stop the bloodshed, misery, and persecution which 
have been devastating Europe for a quarter of a century. 

At any rate, those who contemplate with equanimity a 
number of civil wars as part of the process of European 
reconstruction must be ignorant of history and of human 
nature. Such wars will make any economic reconstruction 
and recovery impossible. Apart from the condition of the 
countries subjected to them, they will immediately introduce 
paralyzing discord into the relations between the three 
principal Allies upon whose co-operation economic recon- 
struction immediately after the war must depend. There are 
large numbers of not uninfluential people in the British 
Empire and more in the United States who ideologically and 
economically are bitter oo of the Soviet Union. There 
are even larger numbers of people, particularly in Britain, who 
are, and still have the right to be, democrats : all their sym- 
pathy is with the Soviet Union as a socialist state, but they 
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view with distrust and dislike its authoritarianism. Ifa period 
of ideological civil wars is allowed to break out in - Sane 
immediately after the armistice, a period in which there is a 
confused struggle for setting up communist or democratic, 
capitalist or socialist governments, a very dangerous weapon 
will be put into the hands of the irreconcilable opponents of 
Russia, while the cleavage between the communists and 
democratic socialists will be accentuated. In such circum- 
stances all possibility of co-operation between the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., and ourselves will rapidly vanish. 

It follows from these considerations that, if chaos is to be 
avoided, some agreement—a kind of self-denying ordnance— 
is necessary between the principal Allies with regard to the 
procedure in political reconstruction. The second and third 
points in the Roosevelt-Churchill declaration show that 
there is a beginning of such agreement between Britain and 
America, but it does not go far enough to meet the real 
dangers. Those points merely declare agreement in a desire 
that territorial changes should be in accordance with the 
wishes of the peoples concerned, that sovereign rights and 
self-government should be restored, and that peoples should 
choose the form of government under which they wish to 
live. We suggest that the agreement should be extended to 
cover the following points and that every effort should be 
made to get the U.S.S.R. to form one of the parties to it : 

(1) The three Allies will recognize the Governments of 
territories evacuated by Germany as only provisional and the 
frontiers of such territories shall be recognized as provisional 
pending a final settlement ; 

(2) The three Allies will only give full recognition to the 
Governments of such territories when (a) the people have 
had an opportunity, preferably through a Constituent 
Assembly, to “ choose the form of government under which 
they will to live,” (4) the frontiers or territorial changes have 
been settled according to the wishes of the peoples concerned 
or, in case of dispute, by international conciliation or arbi- 
tration, (¢) a settlement has been made and agreed to with 
regard to the states’ position in and economic and political 
obligations and rights under the permanent peace system ; 

(3) Where there is danger or existence of civil war or 
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disorders, likely to prove an obstacle to peace or economic 
reconstruction, the three Allies will arrange for a joint 
occupation and administration of the territory pending 
arrangements which will ensure that the people can choose 
the government under which they will to live in an orderly 
and peaceful manner. 

There are many other important points with regard to the 
method of passing through the transition period to the 
permanent peace settlement, but space requires that this article 
should be brought to anend. It is, however, worth pointing 
out that the procedure suggested above for states which have 
been subjected to Germany during the war might also be 
adapted to the treatment of the aggressor states, Germany 
and Italy. As regards the final peace settlement, I am 
concerned in this article, not with the terms of peace, but 
with the right procedure for making peace, if we want it to 
be just and durable. It is, however, necessary to insist once 
more upon the interdependence of the process of making 
peace and the nature of the peace which is made. The 
Churchill-Roosevelt declaration shows that essentially our 
aim is to create after the war an integrated Europe of free 
peoples and disarmed states in which every state has economic 
lebensraum and every individual economic security. The 
following are some of the fundamental problems which we 
shall have to solve if we are to achieve that aim: (1) How to 
limit the sovereignty and independence of individual states 
if the economic and political integration is to be accomplished ; 
(2) How to ensure the freedom of states at the same time as 
we limit their economic and political sovereignty ; (3) How 
to construct the “ wider mrt permanent system of general 
security,” which the eighth point of the Churchill-Roosevelt 
declaration envisages, an international system of law, order, 
co-operation, disarmament, and collective security without 
which political integration and peace in Europe will not be 
possible ; (4) How to bring the aggressor states, after dis- 
armament, into such a permanent system as loyal and free 
members of it. If the procedure of peace making during the 
transition period is steadily directed to the solution of these 
four problems, there is some hope that we may avoid a 
repetition of the bitter experiences of 1919. 
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BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR 


By DonaLp TYERMAN 


N July the British Government put out a White Paper! 

calling upon “ employers and trade unions, with all the 

help the Government can give them, to do their best 

to prevent the costs of production from rising, from 

whatever cause.” A few days later, in the United 
States, President Roosevelt sent a Message to Congress 
asking for “elastic” powers to restrain prices and appealing 
to labour for co-operation. In neither country has any 
intention been expressed of introducing compulsory powers 
to hold down wages. “ Since the outbreak of war (the White 
Paper stated) the existing joint voluntary machinery for wage 
negotiations has —— successfully. Increases in wages 
have been reasonable; . . . the freedom of opportunity to 
make claims and to have them discussed has enabled industrial 
peace to be maintained.” In the United States, where 
industrial peace has by no means been maintained—though 
wages have only been a relatively minor cause of the disputes— 
the Administration maintains the New Deal view that the 
establishment of better conditions for the workers is an 
imperative part of social policy. 

The unspoken wish, however, both in Britain and in the 
United States, is to arrest increases in wages. Higher wa 
mean higher costs. Higher costs mean higher prices. Higher 
prices mean higher wages again. This is the familiar vicious 
spiral, and the concern of the British and American Govern- 
ments in their July pronouncements is to ward off the 
inflationary dangers which are inherent in war economy, 
inherent because goods are scarce and money to buy them 
with is plentiful. In the White Paper, the issue is stated with 
unusual clarity. “ Our shipping difficulties and the diversion 
of man-power, machinery and factory space to the production 
of war materials have already reduced the supply of goods 
for civilian consumption. The existence of stocks allowed 
some easement, but only for a time, and it is clear that not 
only must luxuries be cut out, but also there must be a 


1 Price Stabilisation and Industrial Policy. Cmd 6294. 
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reduction in the consumption of goods which in peace-time 


had almost come to be regarded as necessaries.” The 
conclusion is inescapable— “ This curtailment is inevitable, 
whatever money wages, salaries or profits ate paid out.” 
There is no choice. “ Increases in wages or other incomes 
would not make more available. Such increases 
would not raise the general standard of living. They would 
merely tend to send up prices and to denude the shops, 
making it difficult to secure a fair distribution of the limited 
supply of goods. Those with the least amount of money 
ot least able to spend time in shopping and standing in 
queues would suffer most.” In general, increases in incomes 
would be uneffective and unfair. 

The argument cannot be challenged. It has been a 
commonplace to every student of war economics and every 
historian of society in war-time. In practice, however, there 
are important footnotes to establish. It would be absurd to 
“ fix ” wages (or salaries) in such a way as to bar promotion 
and up-grading ; and there are many individuals and groups 
whose pay must increase precisely with the cost of living 
to prevent them from falling into actual destitution. There 
is a minimum standard of living below which no man, 
woman or child can be allowed to fall even in war-time ; 
and any war-time scheme for wages must at least be supple 
enough to ensure this National Minimum. The very large 
numbers in the population who stand on the edge of destitution 
include the bulk of the nation’s children. It is plain enough, 
in theory, that the adjustment of pay to the size of the family 
is an essential part of the National Minimum; and, in 
practice, it is the level at which the Minimum should be set 
that is the chief stumbling block to an agreed. wages policy 
in war-time. In peace-time, the main characteristic of society 
is its inequalities ; and it is not, of course, the conscious or 
accepted purpose of war to bring about a levelling revolution, 
however desirable the change may seem to be. Differences 
in remuneration and the standard of living will remain, 
between group and group and individual and individual ; 
and it is hard for any trade unionist to ome the conclusion 
that his pay, or the pay of his grade, should be frozen, while 
so many fellow citizens still earn so much more than he does. 
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It is the practice, in fact, for trade unions with effective 
bargaining power to maintain that the minimum level is the 
pre-war level; that is, that wages should rise pari passu 
with the cost of living —regardless of the fact that, if they 
do, neither wages nor the cost of living will ever stop rising. 

There is a good deal of confusion in these questions. 
It is obvious that the problem is one of distribution—the 
distribution of a stock of civilian necessities which is small 
and dwindling in size because of other war-time demands 
upon the nation’s resources and because of war-time losses. 
Increases in wages or in salaries will not increase the stock. 
At the most, they will increase the share of that stock which 
can be bought by a particular individual or group of 
individuals, which means that someone else’s must be 
correspondingly decreased. That someone else, in the case 
of an increase in wages, will not be a receiver of salaries or 
profits but another wage-earner ; it will be someone whose 
power to bid for the scarce supply of goods is less than the 
wage-earner whose wages have been increased. What 
solution there may be of the disparity between the wage- 
earner and the salary-earner lies, not in levelling-up wages, 
but in levelling-down salaries ; and it should not be forgotten 
that there is no clear-cut class distinction, either in remunera- 
tion or in status, between wage-earners and salary-earners. 
There is no frontier where one “ nation ” ceases and the other 
starts, but a tangled borderland with a host of minority 
problems behind each frontier. There are workers who are 
poor and workers who are well-off, just as there are salary- 
earners who are rich and salary-earners who are poor; and 
there is almost as much work for the leveller within each 
group as there is between the groups. 

Actually, the continued demand for increases in wages, 
salaries and other incomes does little or nothing towards 
levelling. It is simply a struggle to maintain the unequal 
status quo in which success goes to the trade unions, the 
professional associations, the business men or the industrialists. 
who have most strength in bargaining. Indeed, it makes 
inequality more unequal. In peace-time, it is possible, in a 
time of increasing trade and expanding bape yoy for all 
sections of the community to go forward at the same time. 
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Inequalities will remain, but they will exist at a higher level 
of consumption all round. In war-time, this is not possible, 
because it is only the Sepa of war goods that can be 
expanded. Peter is robbed to pay Paul, and both Paul and 
Peter may be trade unionists. In real terms, the attempt to 
maintain the standard of living, no matter by what section 
of the community it may be made, is a labour of Sisyphus. 
The pay packet or the salary cheque may be swollen; but 
the menu and the wardrobe will shrink—except in the case 
of those few who are so successful in their demands for more 
pay or more salary that they are actually able to divert sufficient 
supplies from their neighbours to keep up their peace-time 
station. And these successful robbers can only be very few 
in number for the simple reason that the goods just are not 
there; the food and clothing just are not available, for any 
considerable number of people to keep up their consumption 
to its peace-time level. 

It has been calculated, by Mr. R. W. B. Clarke in The 
Economic Effort of War (Allen & Unwin, 1939) and by Mr. 
Geoffrey Crowther in Ways and Means of War (Oxford 
University Press, 1940), that at the height of this war the 
actual total physical consumption of the civilian population, 
as it was in 1937 or 1938, will have to be curtailed by something 
like two-fifths ; and, when aggregate consumption is cut by 
this amount, it is obviously not possible for many individuals 
of groups to maintain their fcier consumption without 
imposing a drastic reduction on other members of the 
community that is neither socially nor politically conceiv- 
able. It is certainly not possible for the so-called working 
classes, who account for something like two-thirds of total 
consumption because of their great numbers, to maintain 
their consumption. Mr. Clarke’s estimate of the curtailment 
of 1937 consumption required in total war was 38 per cent— 
a 27 per cent reduction on expenditure on necessities (food, 
housing, clothing, fuel, light, water, tobacco and household 
expenses) and a 70 per cent reduction on the rest of personal 
expenditure (travel, drink and luxuries). In April this year, 
the Government issued a White Paper! giving an estimate 


1An is of the Sources of War Finance and an Estimate of National Income 
and ture in 1938 and 1940. Cmd 6261. 
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of national income and expenditure in 1938 and 1940, and 
the estimate of personal expenditure was as follows : 





1938 (£ millions) 1940 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 1,648 1,973 
Rent, Rates, Fuel and Light, 
Household Goods and 

Domestic Service .. .. 959 991 

eres Laundty .. .. 469 512 

Private Motor Vehicles... .. 118 50 

Other Travel .. .. 169 164 

Other Goods and Services .. 634 613 

Total Personal Expenditure 3,997 4,303 








(at market prices) 
Between 1938 and 1940, of course, prices rose. At 1938 
prices, the White Papet’s estimate probably means that total 
personal es fell between these two dates by over 
a fifth, possibly by as much as a quarter—but certainly by 
much less than 38 per cent or two-fifths. The classification 
differs from Mr. Clarke’s, and comparison of items is almost 
impossible. But it can be hazarded that, according to the 

ite Paper’s computation, the consumption of “ necessities ” 
fell between 1938 and 1940 by 16 per cent, against Mr. 
Clarke’s pro 5 prog 27 per cent between 1937 and the peak of 
the war, and the rest of consumption by 40 per cent, against 
Mr. Clarke’s projected 7o per cent. The distance still to 
travel, if calculations like Mr. Clarke’s are to be given weight, 
as these must be, is plain ; and it will not help in the further 
process of curtailment if, in 1941-42, what the July White 
= refers to as spendable incomes amounting to {£500 

ons in excess of the value of available goods at existing 
ptices are to bid unchecked for these limited supplies. 

It is important, however, to understand the reasons for 
this game of Beggar-My-Neighbour which is being played. 
It springs, as I have said, from the fact of social op ney a 
from the reluctance of millions of relatively r men and 
women to see theit modest pittance reduced while other men 
and women still live in luxury, however much their state may 
be diminished, and from the much less defensible, though no 
less understandable, reluctance of the luxurious livers to lose 
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their stately footing. It springs from the realisation that, 
while no considerable part of the community can keep up 
its consumption and standard of living when the total stocks 
of goods available for civilian use is limited and lessening, it 
is possible by an adjustment of claims to make the sacrifices 
of poor men as small as possible by making those of rich 
men as large as possible. In short, it springs from the 
determination, on the one side, to eliminate luxurious living— 
and, on the other, to defend it. 

Actually, however, this Beggar-My-Neighbour is ineffec- 
tive. All that results from this catch-as-catch-can competition 
is all-round loss, inefficiency and exacerbation. However 
understandable it may be, the attempt to distribute a quart 
from the contents of a pint pot is labour lost. There might 
perhaps be the justification of rough-and-ready justice for it 
if it was the poor who did, in fact, gain most and lose least 
from it. But in fact the poor lose most. Here again, the 
july White Paper speaks simply and to the point. “ The 

ginning of the ‘vicious spiral’ of inflation is found in 
increased prices ; these force a demand for increased wages 
which is generally followed by a further increase in prices 
and so on, indefinitely. It has always been found impossible 
to check inflation when it has gone beyond a certain stage. 
Consequently it is of the first importance to check it at the 
beginning. By creating insecurity and confusion it would 
impede our | potent effort, give great — to the 
profiteer and impose hardship on those who were not lucky 
enough to secure a share in the general advance in money 
incomes. People in receipt of old age pensions, insurance 
benefits or small fixed incomes would be able to buy less of 
the necessaries of life. At the same time the money costs of 
running the war would rise and the Government, unable to 
raise new taxes sufficiently quickly, would have to issue 
fresh money, which would further inflame the disease.” 

This is not simply a question of abstract theory. It is 
true that the fact that, in 1941-42, people have incomes 
amounting (after the deduction of taxation and saving at 
existing levels) to “ £500 millions in excess of the current 
value of the goods available for purchase” has not yet led 
to any runaway inflation in prices. It is true that, in 1940-41, 
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an excess of spendable money in the hands of the public of, 
say, £300-400 millions did not cause inflation “ beyond a 
certain stage ”’—largely because supplies were not yet 
sufficiently scarce or distribution sufficiently difficult for 
— to rush and scramble to make purchases. The 
ental situation of shortage was cushioned by stocks 
and reserves, which have now been exhausted ; and, in the 
absence of many peace-time pursuits, the “propensity to 
2 ” that is, the rate or habit of spending, did not rise 
roportion with the increase in spendable money. People 
more money, but on the whole they spent it less freely, 
so that although there were fewer goods to buy, the competi- 
tion to buy ro did not in fact cause any uncontrollable 
rise in prices. But it is nevertheless also true that the rise 
in prices was considerable, and it was not exclusively due to 
war-time increases in costs. There was at least a tinge of 
inflation, and the steady increases that were permitted in 
wages, transport charges and fuel costs enhanced the 
rils of the situation. The phrase has been coined—“ latent 
inflation.”*; and this latent inflation has shown itself 
increasingly this year, when the cushion of stocks has been 
removed, in scrambles for unrationed goods. There has 
been an amazing run on tobacco. Black markets, profiteering, 
evasion of the law and queuing are all symptoms, and they 
are all on the increase. The almost universal unscrupulousness 
of the motoring public, individual and commercial, in 
obtaining extra supplies of petrol and using them illegitimately 
is another index of the spendable money that is burning holes 
in pockets. “Insecurity and confusion . . . great oppor- 
tunities to the profiteer . . . hardship . all the signs 
cited by the White Paper are already present—in some degree 
at any rate. 

In theory, the twofold solution is obvious. First, it. is 
necessary to prevent people from having too much money 
to spend—by “severe additional direct taxes . . . which 
should have the effect of restricting the expenditure of those 
most able to bear the burden,” by securing a maximum 
savings effort and by checking the general rise in money 

1 The Economist, Jane 21st, page 817, “ Bank Credit and Inflation.” 


* See articles by Mr. Kalecki in the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, 
passim. 
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incomes. Secondly, it is necessary to prevent ry a from 
bidding against each other for necessary goods, by means of 
rationing and price control—which are mutual inseparables. 
In practice, the solution has not worked. Even with taxation 
at its present level—and E.P.T. actually encourages extravagant 
expenditure—the remaining spendable incomes of rich people 
have a high bidding power in the shops and in the markets ; 
and if need be these people can always frustrate restraints 
on their spending power by drawing upon their capital. At 
the other end of the scale, there is no wages tax ; income tax 
only touches the peaks of working-class income ; and, in the 
matter of rising money wages, it is not the “freedom of 
opportunity” to make wage claims that has “enabled 
industrial peace to be maintained,” but rather the freedom 
with which those claims have almost unanimously been 

ranted. In spite of the very notable achievements of the 
Sesinen Movement, the rate of saving is far from the rate 
which would mop up all the excess of spendable incomes 
over and above the value of available goods at current prices. 
And, in the physical field of actual buying and selling, the 
scope of rationing and price control is still insufficient to 
prevent scrambles for goods, rushes, runs, queues and faulty 
and unfair distribution. 

Within the intense national effort, Beggar-My-Neighbour 
is still the motif. It is increased by the very conditions of 
war-time. If the wage-earner is engaged in vital war work, 
working long hours and making marked progress in output, 
his claim for higher rewards is not unreasonable, to say the 
least. One of the strongest arguments against any “freezing” 
or “ pegging ” of wages is the fact that the differences which 
exist in peace-time between the remuneration of one job and 
another—differences which tend to be perpetuated by trade 
union action—very often do not correspond with the relative 
worth of the jobs in the war effort. By war-time values, 
most heavy workers, for instance, are probably underpaid ; 
and if this sort of outmoded differential remains, the war 
effort will actually be impeded, because workers will be 
reluctant to move into jobs where they are pressingly wanted. 
Again, shopkeepers and merchants, conducting their businesses 
with limited supplies and reduced turnover—as a result of 
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necessary Government measures or as the inevitable conse- 
ence of war conditions—are naturally disposed, since 
ere is no pro e of compensation to cover their 
overheads and other fixed obligations, to make every penny 
they can out of the business that remains to them. The 
scramble for money and the scramble for goods are part 
and parcel of the unformed war economy. 

The fact is that, if a solution is to be found, two elements 
in the problem have got to be separated. There is, first, 
the desire of every section of the community not to lose its 
place in the schedule of money claims on the national income ; 
trade unionists, for instance, justify their policy of pressing 
at every possible point for higher wages in the separate 
industries by arguing that the share of wages in the national 
income must not be reduced. And there is, secondly, the 
hard, inescapable fact that the goods are not available, and 
cannot be available in war-time, for the extra money to buy ; 
consumption must go down, whatever the wages and salaries 
and incomes and profits of the community may be. The 
trouble so far has been that these two aspects of the problem 
have been confused. In their understandable eagerness to 
maintain the share of wages in the national income—actually, 
according to the White Paper put out by the Government 
in April, the share of wages increased by appreciably more 
between 1938 and 1940 than the share of either profits and 
interest or salaries—trade unionists have greatly increased the 
difficulty of the physical task of distributing the existing 
scarce supply of goods fairly and evenly. And by their 
similar determination not to allow the war to be used as a 
pretext to introduce a “ socialist redistribution ” of wealth, 
the receivers of profits and interests and salaries have also 
been obstructive. 

The task, then, is to separate the question of financial 
claims in the future from the present physical job of distri- 
buting civilian goods without inflation, scrambles and 
unfairness ; and the sad and ironical truth is that Mr. Keynes 
showed how this could be done, as long as eighteen months 
ago, and was howled down for his pains. His solution was 
simple enough. It was simply to sterilise for the duration 
the extra earnings made during the war. His “ deferred 
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pay ” would settle the question of financial claims after the 
war, but it would not compete, as part of a dangerous excess 
of purchasing power, in the competition for the scarce 
war-time supply of goods now. By blocking spendable 
incomes in this way—and it is the ewe ne rather than the 
precise details that matter most in this argument—the 
Government would have prevented the present perilous 
confusion and the political acrimony which is increasing 
now that the real shortage of goods is becoming more evident. 
But, although the Government did turn down the plan, it 
was other opposition, from surprising quarters, that torpedoed 
it. At this later stage in the war, it is an astounding thing 
to remember that it was the agencies which stood to gai 
most towards their own specific objectives, the trade unions 
and the National Savings Movement, who hounded Mr. 
Keynes most mercilessly. In each case the opposition was 
disingenuous in the extreme. The trade unions’ objection 
was that, under the scheme, rich men would still be rich 
after the war, and they apparently regarded the fact that 
workpeople, and especially the poorer workpeople, would 
be protected by it, against the confusion of war-time scarcity 
and inflation, as of secondary importance. The National 
Savings Movement attacked the scheme bitterly because it 
threatened to do their work for them—and more efficiently, 
because it would have ensured that people would not spend. 
It is not necessary to be for or against Mr. Keynes’s plan. 
It is enough to recognise the fact that the state of affairs 
which Mr. Keynes sought to secure by his plan is the only 
state of affairs in war-time which can be (a) fair and (d) 
efficient. Deferred pay or postponed spending was only 
part of the plan. Rationing, price control and family 
allowances—all intended to ensure that the restricted war-time 
supply of goods would be distributed in such a way as to 
furnish every man, woman and child with a guaranteed basic 
tation—tounded it off. Whatever financial arrangements 
are made, whatever political shibboleths are jealously 
guarded, whatever desirable social aspirations may be set on 
record, it is the duty of the Government, with the aid of the 
nation’s voluntarily-chosen leaders in every sphere of national 
life, to see that there is enough to go round; that it does in 
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fact go round; and that no irrelevant competition for monetary 
rewards upsets the distribution of this basic ration, by causing 
the nation to scramble for money and goods like Westminster 
schoolboys for pieces of pancake. There are only two 
infrangible conditions: the stock of civilian goods to go 
round must be limited—in fact, it is limited—by the demands 
of war production; and there must be a minimum below 
which no individual and no family can fall. For a year, as 
civilian supplies have been increasingly restricted, as stocks 
have run out, as the shipping situation has grown tighter, as 
the war effort has expanded and as rationing has spread 
through food to clothing, the realities of the position have 
become plainer. It is even likely that discussion about the 
size of the National Minimum is academic, that actually it 
can now only be got by dividing the number of men, women 
and children in the community into the total stock of goods 
available—minimum, average and maximum all at the same 
figure. And it is obviously urgent to see that no excess of 
spendable incomes undoes its distribution. 
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THE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF 
TROPICAL AFRICA 
By Str Atan Pim 


HE problem of the economic future of Tropical 

Africa cannot be considered by itself but as a small 

part of the general problem of world reconstruction, 

and especially of the form to be taken by the new 

Europe. With this it is impossible to deal in a 
short article, but two factors which, from the colonial point 
of view, seem to be of outstanding importance, are first that 
all colonising nations will have to work together to a greater 
extent than ever before because colonial problems have ceased 
to be merely local, or even national, problems ; second—and 
this concerns the British Empire and France in particular— 
we shall have to adjust our ideas and actions to our new 
position as a debtor instead of a creditor nation with all 
that the change may imply. We had a small foretaste of this 
after the last war, and we have seen the shifts to which debtor 
nations were then driven and which we may have great 
difficulty in avoiding. In the sphere of colonial development, 
as in all other economic questions, much will depend on the 
policy adopted by the United States, the one remaining great 
creditor nation. What form this will take is a matter for the 
future, though its general character is partly foreshadowed 
in the fourth of the joint declaration by President 
Roosevelt and the Prime Minister. 

So far as we are concerned one danger seems to be that 
in our new position of weakness, and more especially when 
we are trying to grapple with the tremendous problems of 
post-war unemployment, we may be tempted to take up 
again something analogous to the proposals of the Empire 
Resources Development Committee which for some years 
during and after the last war enlisted a good deal of support 
and was the subject of debate in Parliament. The main idea 
of some of its advocates was that the resources of the Colonies, 
and specially of West Africa and British Guiana, should be 
taken over and developed through corporations of practical 
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business men who would pay an adequate share of the profits 
into the British Treasury towards the liquidation of the war 
debt. The local inhabitants were not forgotten ; “ it would 
be a splendid means of facilitating their civilization, as their 
labour would be harnessed to the chariot of progress and 
productiveness.” Such crude proposals are not likely to be 
repeated, but there are other ways of imposing an unfair 
burden on colonies as a means of relieving unemployment at 
home. Making our dependencies bankrupt would be a poor 
return for their loyal support in this war. 

One very important assumption must be made, it would 
seem, in framing any scheme of future development, and 
Lord Moyne has made it in his recent statement, while our 
status as a debtor nation will make it more imperative. It 
is that both trade and capital investment are likely to be 
controlled and regulated by Governments much more than 
we have been accustomed to before the war. The tendency 
in that direction has indeed been marked since the economic 
i of the early thirties, and it seems unlikely that the 
relaxation of the systems of control which have been organised 
during this war will follow the precedent of twenty years ago. 
Whether on a world-wide or on a regional scale some 
co-ordinating authority will be necessary. 

Exchange control, commodity control schemes, and quota 
systems, seem also to have come to stay for the present, 
though the character of the schemes may have to be modified 
so as to ensure a fair deal to the consumer as well as to the 
producer. Copra is a good illustration of the ruin which 
the absence of control in a disorganized world can bring to 
large bodies of small producers. Within this general frame- 
work, nevertheless, there is room for wide differences of 
policy as regards methods of advance. 

What, however, is implied by colonial development ? In 
its widest sense it includes not only economic advance but 
ev ing which helps to develop the capacities of the native 
peoples, health, education, social organization, the relation 
of the State to the land, as well as science in its many branches. 
The working of the Colonial ryt F es Act of 1929 
illustrates how closely connected all of these are. The scope 
of that Act is limited to schemes of a capital nature “ likely 
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to aid and develop agriculture and industry in the Colonies 
and thereby promote commerce with, or industry in, the 
United Kingdom.” Nevertheless of the assistance given 
under the Act up to March 31st, 1939, totalling £7,909,000, 
£1,077,000 was given for public health, as compared with 
£2,610,000 for internal transport and communications, 
£474,000 for harbours, £249,000 for surveys, £841,000 for 
water supplies and water power, £371,000 for land drainage 
and reclamation, and £592,000 for scientific research. Under 
the new Colonial Development and Welfare Act the propor- 
tions of the expenditure under the various heads is likely 
to be considerably changed, both because of its wider scope, 
and even more by the removal of the limitation to schemes 
of a capital nature related to material development. This 
limitation barred all applications for assistance towards 
meeting long term recurrent expenditure. The hoary principle 
that colonies must be able to pay for themselves has been 
modified and the weaker territories can be dealt with on the 
basis of their needs, not merely on the basis of their financial 
capacity to meet recurring expenditure. Incidentally the 
new Act also makes it possible to get over another difficulty 
in the working of the old Act, the incompetence of the staffs 
of some of the weaker colonies, which in some cases has 
resulted in substantial waste of money. From a practical 
point of view these are important considerations in evolving 
schemes for the future. 

The rest of this article will concentrate on Africa, as it 
is in that continent that lie our greatest colonial responsibilities. 

It may perhaps be said that most colonial territories in 
Africa have now passed the initial stages of development. 
They have created the bony structure of an administrative 
organization and a preliminary framework of communications. 
Their external trade has been developed, though it is still 
limited to a very small number of products, so that their 
economies ate intensely susceptible to the vagaries of the 
world markets. Their internal and regional trade in still very 
small and they have made little advance in accumulating local 
capital or in developing secondary industries, local consump- 
tion industries, and native crafts. Taking British Africa south 
of the Sahara and the Union of South Africa a recent study 
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by Dr. Leubuscher has shown that the total recorded inter- 
African trade (imports plus exports) in 1929 was only valued 
at £14,338,000, oF 5.3 - cent of the total trade, while in 
1938 this had actually fallen to £14,112,000, or 4.8 per cent 
of an increased total trade. Of the latter total £6,101,000 
represented the trade of the Union of South Africa. In 

dition to the recorded trade there must of course have 
been a good deal of unrecorded trade over the long land 
frontiers. Except Nyasaland the only countries showing 
increases in 1938 are those which have developed mining 
industries. The inland trade in foodstuffs is considerable, 
more especially in West Africa where Northern Nigeria, for 
instance, exchanges its animal products and other foodsvafis 
for the Kola nuts, palm oil, and fruit of Southern Nigeria, 
but there are no statistics for this trade and it is mostly purely 
local. In many areas the difficulty is to find something to 
sell, though a large number of itinerant traders make a living 
from hawking salt, or fresh or smoked fish. Up to the 
nineties of last century there was a considerable trade in 
smoked sea fish from the West African coast, but this trade 
has been driven out by Norwegian stock-fish. This decrease 
in inter-African trade is partly due to the establishment of 
new local markets in connection with the mining centres 
and to the home growing of products formerly imported, 
such as Kola nuts in Nigeria. 

Secondary industries are little developed and the old 
native crafts are for the most part on the decline, though the 
textile industry in West Africa is still considerable, and new 
activities, such as those of brickmakers and builders, have 
sprung up as the result of the one towards a European 
manner of life. A general feature is that the native craftsman 
must still combine his craft with some other occupation in 
order to make a living. 

Under colonial conditions, however, the day of small 
things should not be despised, and much can be done to 
increase internal trade, an important factor in raising the 
standard of living, by encouraging production suited to local 
requirements, and by developing local markets, transport, 
and communications. The planning of communications on 
regional instead of on purely local lines would extend the 
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area of benefit. Whether measures of this kind should be 
supplemented by protective duties has been a disputed 

estion. European consumption industries in Kenya depend 
on high duties, as do the sugar of Uganda, the rice of 
Tanganyika, the ghee in all three territories and in Nyasaland, 
as well as the industries of the Union of South Africa. 
Protective duties have thus helped to create small industries 
in tropical Africa, but the price is the usual one of increased 
cost to consumers and a loss to the customs revenue. It 
seems unlikely that native crafts can be revived in this way. 
European industrial enterprise—apart from small consumption 
industries—is practically confined to industries ancillary to 
mining. 

Whether large scale manufacturing industries should be 
set up—a cotton industry more especially—has been the 
subject of some discussion, particularly by French writers, 
but the main purpose of their proposals has not been that of 
giving the economic life of colonies a more diversified 
character but of utilising the services of labour even cheaper 
than that of the eastern nations for the purpose of establishing 
an export industry. Markets are the main determining factor 
in establishing industries, and African purchasing power is a 
weak foundation for a large scale industry. Special circum- 
stances may however create such a market. e Dutch had 
not much success in establishing local industries in Netherlands 
India until Chinese ingenuity took advantage of the scarcity 
of supplies during the war of 1914-18, and the newly created 
Belgian textile industry in the Congo is profiting from the 
present abnormal conditions. A natural development from 
the position of today would appear to be the establishment 
of industries applying preparatory processes to raw products, 
but here again—as for example in the case of ground nuts— 
the absence of a local market for the by-products and the 
extra cost of special receptacles for transport may be limiting 
factors. 

Progress on these lines of small advances in many 
directions determined by local circumstances would rest on 
a sound basis, and should lead to greater stability, but its 
success would be partly dependent on the increased resources 
derived from the export industries. The fact remains that 
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hitherto African economic progress—and the same would 
apply to other colonial areas—has mainly depended on the 
introduction of European capital, and the direction in which 
it has been applied has been determined by European needs, 
From West Africa Europe required vegetable products, 
either natural or cultivated, and in recent times minerals, 
from South and Central Africa chiefly minerals. Where white 
settlement has developed on any considerable scale—apart 
from mining centres and the Union of South Africa—it has 
depended on the production of export crops, even the cotton 
of Uganda is all for export. The alignment of railways has 
been determined either by the presence of minerals, the only 
stable foundation in Africa for railway finances, or by export 
considerations. Administrative policies and railway rates 
have been determined by the necessity of encouraging exports 
for the purpose of paying for the necessary imports and of 
meeting the interest on Government loans. This has included 
the encouragement, amounting in some cases to compulsion, 
of special export crops. The total capital from abroad 
invested in British African territories up to 1936 has been 
estimated by Professor Frankel at £329 millions, of which 
the on listed capital represents £163 millions, private 
listed capital £139 millions, and non-listed capital brought in 
by traders and settlers {£26 millions. The corresponding 
figures for French Africa are £43 millions public listed 
capital, £24 millions private listed capital, and £3 millions 
non-listed; for the Belgian Congo they are £36 millions 
public listed, £101 millions private listed, and £7 millions 
non-listed. All of the public listed capital and part of the 
private listed represent fixed obligations, and the Belgian 
private listed capital includes large sums guaranteed by 
Government. Mining, and in West Africa commerce, have 
been the only large investments which have been able to 
obtain equity capital. If economic progress is to continue, 
and it is the necessary foundation for social progress, not only 
will these obligations have to be met but a great deal more 
capital will be required, much of it for purposes which will 
yield either no direct return or a very small or long deferred 
return. The problem for solution is, how, under the probable 
post-war conditions, is this additional large capital to be 
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obtained ? Also is the application to be controlled, and, if 
so, what are to be the criteria determining its application ? 
How again is the best use to be made of the other two great 
factors of production, land and labour, so as to yield the 
maximum results? These problems in Africa differ in 
character from those in the other major colonial areas. Malaya 
seems unlikely to have financial difficulties, more especially 
as the bulk of its obligations are of the equity type. The West 
Indies indeed have as great, or greater, financial difficulties, 
but their task is not so much to erect a new economy as to 
repair a broken down economy of an approximately European 
rr proposals have been put forward for the application 
of capital to African development on the grand scale. In 
Italy, France, and Central Europe, there has been some 
support for grandiose schemes such as those of Kalergi and 
of Michaelis for international action to develop Africa as 
“the complement of Europe ;” the only great tropical area 
in which Europe could count on maintaining its pre-eminence 
in view of the tendency for the world to divide itself into 
separate economic regions, a tendency stimulated by the 
opening of the Panama canal. These schemes were based 
frankly on European interests, and some of them rested on 
the very doubtful basis of large scale European settlement, 
made possible by the modern scientific mastery over climatic 
obstacles. How the nations concerned, most of them without 
any capital resources, were to make their contributions was 
not clear, though Hofherr, for instance, had an ingenious 
scheme for contributions in machinery and man power to 
be paid for in the raw materials produced. The necessary 
financial organization was to be provided through the League 
of Nations and the Bank of International Settlements. In 
recent times the schemes for Federal Union have included 
proposals for a federal organization to deal with all colonial 
questions, though this part of the scheme seems to have 
receded into the background as the practical difficulties came 
to be better realized. 

Other proposals again, such as those associated with 
Dr. Schacht, advocated the formation of national or inter- 
national Chartered Companies for the development of special 
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regions or special products. Some of them—notably those 
of Dr. Schacht—were intended primarily for the purpose of 
giving Germany or other excluded nations a place in the 
African sun without infringing national sovereignty, but 
others had a much wider scope and aimed at development 
in the general world interests, possibly through organizations 
of a non-profit making and semi-public character. These 
schemes have their attractions, specially those of the non- 
profit making type, but they are open to various objections. 
In the first place companies of this kind, independent of the 
local administrations but controlling the economic life of the 
countries concerned, though without the responsibilities of 
administration, would tend to become too powerful, and, as 
the countries made progress towards self-government, the 
probabilities of friction would increase. On the financial 
side again the Chartered Companies of the past have always 
suffered from chronic difficulties in raising the necessary 
resources. Such success as they have had—the Royal Niger 
Company being perhaps the only exception—has been largely 
due to a mixture of patriotic impulses and vague hopes of 
spectacular gains, neither of which could be appealed to 
under the new conditions. They could not hope for equity 
capital on any considerable scale. So far as colonial native 
opinion can be gauged, though this is necessarily largely 
inarticulate, it views all such proposals with much suspicion. 
To them the word international is not one of good omen 
but rather suggests exploitation. 

If American participation is desired, and this would seem 
essential, it would be on their own terms, probably not of 
an entirely altruistic character. International loans again 
raise similar difficult problems, as is shown by the history of 
the League of Nations loans. If they are guaranteed by the 

icipating nations the rate of interest tends to be determined 

y the conditions of the weaker guarantors, and without such 
guarantees the position is so speculative as to involve even 
higher rates. Much of the necessary expenditure is of a 
character bringing in little or no return, and, apart from 
repudiation, weaker colonies are likely to be burdened with 
obligations which they cannot meet. 

With limited capital resources it becomes even more 
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important that the direction in which it is applied should 
be subject to some form of control so as to avoid the waste 
and misuse which has characterised so much of the invest- 
ments of the past. If possible this control should be 
international in character; it would certainly have to be 
on a wider basis than a purely national one if the planning 
of the future is to take advantage of the modern command 
over nature. 

Railway, roads, and communications generally, would 
have to be organised on lines not determined by political 
boundaries. The same considerations would apply to one 
of the probabilities of the future, the control and better use 
of the immense resources represented by the great rivers, 
either for irrigation or for the development of power. In 
Africa, at any rate, mineral developments have been the 
foundation of economic progress in many territories, but 
here we get the difficult questions whether these activities 
should be carried on by the Governments concerned as are 
the coal mines of Nigeria, by companies more or less under 
Government control, as in the Belgian Congo and in the 
Netherland Indies, or by private enterprise large or small. 
If they are to be in the hands of private enterprise, should 
they be entrusted to great concerns with a practical monopoly, 
as, for example, in Northern Rhodesia, or are they to be 
reserved for the small man as has been attempted in Southern 
Rhodesia and to some extent in Tanganyika and Kenya ? 
Can native operators be given a share as the French have 
attempted to do in some of their territories? In all cases 
the issue arises how the mining interests can be made to give 
a fair share of the profits to the local administrations, and 
it has to be remembered that the British Government takes 
a large share of the profits of all companies with their head- 

uarters in Great Britain. In this matter the Union of South 

tica has provided an illustration which deserves close study 
though the conditions are of a somewhat special type, as 
few mining enterprises can show such a record of steady 
advance, and such a promise of continuing prosperity so 
long as gold is a basis of exchange. The Union, too, has 
shown how the resources derived from a wasting asset can 
be applied to developing assets more permanent than the 
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mines themselves. Large scale enterprises have great 
advantages, both because of the amount of capital required 
for economic operation on modern lines and of the resulting 
possibility of following far-sighted policies of development, 
and, even more important, of securing good conditions for 
the labour employed. On the other hand there are many 
small — worth the attention of the small man, 
but not of the great company. This applies more particularly 
to giving some scope for native activities, but in general the 
operations of the small man tend to be temporary in 
character and he is gradually driven out by larger organiza- 
tions ; this has happened in the tin mines of Malaya, and is 
happening at various places in Africa. The living conditions 
of the small miner, and still more of his labourers, are also 
me on a vety low standard. Is it possible by some 
orm of co-operative action to combine the advantages of 
both systems ? 

On the agricultural side again is there to be a definite 
policy of encouraging or discouraging different — of 
agriculture ? Is European settlement to be extended, is 
plantation agriculture to be developed, or is native peasant 
agriculture to be the general accepted policy? To a 
considerable extent these questions settle themselves, as any 
extensive European settlement is governed by climatic 
considerations, and large scale plantations tend to be limited 
either to products requiring a large capital like sisal, or to 
those involving difficult technical operations. I am certainly 
not among those who consider that European settlement has 
brought no good to the countries concerned, or that settlers 
have not often filled the place which Livingstone anticipated 
for them, but among its disadvantages are the heavy cost 
involved—Dr. Salvadori estimated the cost of European 
agricultural settlement in Kenya at {£29 millions—and the 
uncertainty as to its permanence. From the economic point 
of view it has only been maintained by measures of assistance 
both direct and indirect, though this indeed applies to 
commercial agriculture everywhere, but in any case it has 
depended as much on the attractions of the way of life as 
on the prospect of financial profit. 

Plantation agriculture is, however, a separate issue. 
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Native peasant cultivation has given spectacular results in 
West Africa and in Uganda, but it is open to discussion 
whether under modern conditions it may not need to be 
supplemented in the case of some products by organizing 
larger units able to employ skilled management and to work 
on scientific lines and with the aid of modern mechanism. 
This does not by any means exclude native plantations on 
co-operative lines. The oil palm industry in West Africa, 
for example, must always remain predominantly a form of 
peasant agriculture, but it is seriously threatened by the 
cena of the plantations of the East Indies owing to 
the difficulties in persuading the peasant producers to improve 
the strains of heir trees and to combine in organising better 
methods of oil extraction. On the other hand, the native 
rubber industry of the East Indies shows the success of the 
peasant producer in competing with the large scale plantation 
when he is intelligent enough to accept the necessary control 
and has sufficient other resources to carry him over times 
of depression. Both systems seem to have their place and they 
can be complementary to each other. The cotton plantations 
of the Sudan are a good illustration of the combination of 
plantation methods with peasant agriculture. 

In considering the prospects of native agriculture modern 
developments emphasize the necessity of examining the 
question of how far the existing systems of land tenure and 
land management are favourable to the most economic uses 
of the land or indeed to the maintenance of its fertility. 
Communal tenure in its many forms has substantial advantages, 
and it is not incompatible with stability of occupancy, though 
this is difficult to secure without a system of cadastral survey 
and of registration such as exists nowhere in Africa. This 
need is the more urgent as valuable economic products 
increase, such as cocoa, more especially when they occupy 
the ground for a long period. Even where no such special 
crops exist the more progressive native farmers are beginning 
to resent the limitations which communal ownership i oe 
on their activities ; fencing, for example, may be prohibited 
because it interferes with general rights of grazing. The 
whole subject of land tights and land demarcation requires 
investigation in the interests of economic and social advance. 
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The absence of demarcation of holdings is indeed some- 
times useful. Even in India with its elaborate land records 
organization I have known cases where villages have resisted 
any clarification of their records, because they were so 
complicated that if a creditor got a decree for possession 
against one of the coparcenary body it was quite impossible 
for him to prove what land he was entitled to. Similarly in 
Zanzibar the old method of indicating the boundaries of 
their plantations was so indefinite that when Government 
had to take over the management of indebted estates in many 
cases the neighbours could trespass on bits of the debtor’s 
estate without any possibility of checking them. 

It is even more urgent to deal with a problem requirin 
large expenditure of an unremunerative character, and which 
is eminently one for international collaboration, namely the 
preservation of the land from the destruction caused by 
erosion due both to the application of half understood 
Western agricultural methods and to native customs relating 
to cattle. 

In the interests however of economic advance, as well as 
of social advance, the most fundamental of all questions is 
how the capacities of the native peoples can be so developed 
as to enable them to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by scientific advance and the immense extension of 
economic opportunities. As the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India said, the key to all progress lies in the 
mind of the cultivator himself, but to use that key he must 
have free scope for his activities. Among the characteristic 
features of African development have hitherto been the use 
of Africans as great masses of undifferentiated labour and the 
canalisation of economic energies in certain directions, 
possibly resulting in the diversion of capital from activities 
of greater general advantage. One of the reasons why large 
scale mining has been a success in Africa is that the conditions 
of the won facilitated the control of these large masses of 
raw labour. If progress is to continue, it must be recognized 
that these days of undifferentiated labour have gone. 

Far-seeing employers such as those on the Rand, in the 
Belgian Congo and in Northern Rhodesia have already 
recognized the necessity of a close study of the physical 
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needs, not only of their labourers but of the villages from 
which they come. It is equally necessary that both Se. actual 
labourers, and with them much wider circles of the population, 
should receive such an education and training as will stimulate 
the capacities which experience has shown to be latent in 
many of them, and that scope should be provided for the 
exercise of those _——— The greater industries, and 
mining more especially, can provide wide opportunities, but 
their magnitude, requiring the employment of much organized 
white labour, also involves a serious danger to native advance 
in some British territories, namely the extension of the colour 
bar. The realization of this aim of mass education would 
involve heavy expenditure with little or no direct return, and 
it is difficult to imagine its being pursued with the necessary 
consistence except under the stimulus of an aroused national 
ot international conscience. 

The last point which may be briefly touched on is the 
place of the native in the commercial organization of Africa 
and whether that is such as to assist the local accumulation 
of capital and so to raise the local standard of living. The 
part played by natives in the internal trade, particularly that 
in foodstuffs, has already been mentioned. When however 
it is a question of trading on a larger scale and of keeping 
shops the African is at once up against great difficulties. In 
East Africa Indians have been engaged for centuries in the 
coastal trade, and when the interior was opened up by 
European enterprise they took advantage of the new oppor- 
tunities to obtain a practical monopoly of the native retail 
trade. In many parts of West Africa Syrians occupy a 
similar position. They were encouraged to come in to fill 
a vacant place in the economic structure, and both com- 
munities fulfil valuable functions. As a result of their 
presence, however, strong vested interests have been created 
with which it is very difficult for the local African inhabitants 
to compete when with the oo of their capacities and 
ambitions they want to extend their a activities to new 
spheres. Their greatest handicap is the difficulty in obtaining 
even a very modest capital. A half-way house has been found 
in some cases by working as agents for Indians or Syrians, 
but this does not take them far. Attempts on co-operative 
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lines, which seem to provide the best solution of the problem, 
have often broken down as the result of African weakness in 
realising the meaning of financial responsibility. 

In the higher stages of the economic organization Africans 
have only an insignificant share in the export and import 
trade, —— in West Africa they have been indispensable 
as petty middlemen ever since the day of the slave trade. In 
East Africa, apart from the products of European plantations, 
—— and imports are largely in Indian hands. In West 

rica with its much larger trade in native products, the 
tendency has been for many years in the direction of an 
increasing monopoly both of the export and import trade by 
a small number of powerful European organizations. The 
independent native trader has neither the resources nor the 
experience necessary for competing in the very fluctuating 
world market for primary products, and many have been 
obliged to close down during the recurring periods of 
economic depression. Another factor has been their lack of 
the additional strength provided by the control of both 
exports and imports in the same hands. In East Africa in 
the case of coffee of native production a solution of the 
difficulties has been attempted on co-operative lines by the 
formation of the Kilimanjaro Coffee Growers’ Association, 
and the Zanzibar Clove Growers’ Association is a nominally 
co-operative organization, though it also lacks the essential 
features of the orthodox co-operative society. In West 
Africa co-operative societies play some part in the main 
tt industries, and the recent Cocoa Commission recom- 
mended the establishment of a great co-operative organization 
among the cocoa producers of the Gold Coast. The 
consideration of these proposals has been interrupted by the 
war, and for the time being the British Government has taken 
over the purchase and control of the main export products. 
The working of this system of government control should 
provide experience which may be of great value in deciding 
on the policy to be followed after the war. The character 
of that policy will be a small part of the great world problem 
of organizing the production and distribution of tropical raw 
materials so as to serve the interests both of the colonial 
territories and of all the nations which require their products. 
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FUTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
By G. D. H. Cone 


INCE the Local Government Act of 1888 English 
local government has been based mainly on two kinds 
of authority—the County Borough and the Adminis- 
trative County. Within the County Borough there 
are no lesser administrative authorities, and the 
extension of borough boundaries involves the disap ce 
of the bodies which previously existed within the areas 
absorbed. On the other hand, within the Administrative 
Counties there are numerous lesser bodies—municipal 
boroughs often of long standing, urban and rural districts, 
and, within the rural districts, parishes with Parish Councils or 
Parish Meetings of their own. Since the disappearance 
successively of the School Boards and the Boards of Guardians 
the functions of local government have been concentrated in 
the hands of general, as distinct from ad hoc authorities ; and 
there has been a steady tendency in the counties to increase 
the powers of the County Councils as against the lesser 
authorities within their areas. There has also been of late 
much detailed rectification of boundaries, and a steady process 
of abolishing small urban districts and regrouping rural 
districts in certain parts of the country. Many new non- 
county boroughs have been created, and in a number of cases 
the boundaries of existing boroughs have been extended, 
where local or county opposition has not been too strong 
to be overcome. But apart from the abolition of the ad hoc 
authorities, there has been no major change in the structure 
of English local government for more than half a century. 
Over this period there have been enormous changes both 
in the functions of local government and in the distribution 
of population—above all, in the size of towns and the growth 
of what geographers call “ conurbations.” First came a very 
rapid growth of “ municipal enterprise ” in the public utility 
services, then a great expansion of public education after 
1902, then a considerable amplification of public health 
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services and the beginnings of state-recognized town-planning, 
then the great spurt in municipal house-building after 1918, 
and finally the development of the public assistance and 
hospital services after the absorption of the Guardians in 
1929. Side by side with this extension of local government 
functions, of which I have mentioned only the most out- 
standing examples, went necessarily a great increase in national 
grants in aid of local funds. Rates rose too, though everyone 
admitted that they were a most inequitable form of taxation 
—made even more inequitable by the “ derating ” provisions 
of the ‘Act of 1929. 

Functions increased and multiplied ; and with this process 
went a great increase in the size, and on the whole the 
efficiency, of the local civil service. But structural changes 
lagged behind changes of function. Functions accumulated 
because more and more jobs had to be done: structural 
reform was avoided because Governments, of any patty, saw 
in it much more prospect of trouble than of party profit. 
Local antagonisms were fierce: national interest was small. 
The problems of local government structure were most 
safely ignored by party leaders who were not much interested 
in local affairs. The existing system worked, after a fashion : 
best let it alone. If Manchester and Salford could not agree 
that they formed parts of a single city, why compel them to 
join hands ? 

Moreover, the municipal reformers had no common 
policy. There were Regionalists, with many different notions 
of what a “ Region ” ought to be, and of what Regionalism 
implied. There were some persons who advocated further 
and further extensions of county borough boundaries, and 
others who demanded that the County should be given at 
least some authority over the County Borough. Some 
persons insisted on the vital importance of local government 
as a “school of democracy”; whereas others maintained 
that the necessity of large units of service and administration 
had rendered local government obsolete. In practice, there 
was a tendency, side by side with the conferment of new 
powers on the major local authorities, to take other powers 
out of their hands. The Unemployment Assistance Board 
was organized as a national body, meant to take over almost 
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entirely the administration of relief to the able-bodied. The 
Central Electricity Board at least pointed the way towards a 
reorganization of electricity supply on a basis wider than that 
of local government ; and a similar tendency appeared in the 

wers conferred on Transport Commissioners and in a 
number of other fields. 

Simultaneously, with the development of town-planning 
legislation, local authorities were being induced to combine 
into federal groups for the formulation of town and country 
plans. But in this grouping there is no principle of any 
sort to be discerned. Town planning bodies are of all shapes 
and sizes, from committees of a single local authority, or of 
a couple of neighbours, to committees embracing a large 
number of authorities holding sway over wide areas. Some 
of these bodies have “ executive” powers, of a kind; but 
many are merely advisory, and depend for their success 
entirely on the endorsement of their recommendations by the 
separate authorities represented upon them. No approach 
has been made to any concerted system of regional planning ; 
and many of the joint bodies which exist on paper have little 
or nothing to their credit in the way of practical achievement. 

oint Committees based on indirect election are proverbially 
ineffective; but, given the existing structure of English 
local government, there seems to be no possibility of 
transcending the limitations of this type of federation. 

Yet almost everybody admits that for the satisfactory 
planning of development in town and country alike there is 
need for an authority wide enough to include both urban 
and rural areas, and to break down the existing barriers 
between the County Boroughs and the Administrative 
Counties. Indeed, the decision of 1888, which cut off the 
major cities, as they then were, absolutely from the counties 
in which they were geographically situated, is now seen to 
have been a mistake. Elective county government was then 
new, and municipal self-government old and familiar, and 
no doubt it seemed the easiest course to give the larger 
towns full powers of self-government apart from the new 
County Councils, which were to take over the ancient 
administrative functions of the justices of the peace. But 
the practical effect of this arrangement was to leave the 
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administrative counties as merely residual areas, and to set 
up a perpetual conflict between them and the growing cities, 
which naturally desired to acquire administrative powers over 
the suburban areas, as more and more dormitory districts 
were built outside their municipal boundaries. The county 
authorities naturally fought against municipal encroachments 
which threatened to deprive them of their richest rateable 
areas; the dwellers in the suburbs of great towns resisted 
inclusion within the municipal areas for fear of higher rates ; 
and often the position was further complicated when an old 
town possessing its own ancient charter found itself engulfed, 
economically and socially, by the growth of a greater 
neighbour, but was unwilling to surrender its traditional 
independence, where this meant mere absorption. Salford 
would not willingly be swallowed by Manchester, or Gates- 
head by Newcastle-on-Tyne, or Birkenhead by Liverpool, 
or Newcastle-under-Lyme by Stoke-on-Trent. Nor would 
Richmond or Croydon willingly pass under the authority of 
an enlarged London County Council. 

In all the controversies over extension of municipal 
boundaries, there were two issues which were perpetually 
getting mixed up. It was undeniable that certain services 
needed large areas for effective administration, and that the 
great “conurbations” were suffering from want of any 
authority empowered to exercise general control over their 
development. But there was strong resistance to projects of 
unification, partly for financial reasons and partly br reasons 
of civic sentiment. In the suburban areas, which had no strong 
civic sentiments of their own, the opposition to the extension 
of borough boundaries was mainly financial. The subur- 
banites, often relatively well-to-do, liked enjoying the benefit 
of the neighbouring city’s services and amenities without 
having to contribute to their cost ; and the county authorities, 
for reasons given already, often abetted their desire to remain 
outside the boundaries of the great town by which they 
lived. In the older towns which found themselves brought 
inescapably within the orbits of their greater neighbours, the 
financial motive to resistance was often less important ; but 
its place was supplied by the reluctance of mayor and 
corporation to be superseded and abolished, and by a feeling 
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among the citizens that they did not want their ancient 
borough to lose its traditional rights and powers, and to 
become a mere electoral district within the enlarged juris- 
diction of its greater neighbour. The citizens of, say, 
Bradford or Gateshead or Hove or Bootle wanted to have 
still some sort of elected authority of their own, and some 
local independence. They did not want to be merely voters 
for a West Riding, or a Tyneside, or a Greater Brighton, or 
a Merseyside local authority. They had, even apart from 
financial motives, a civic sentiment which attached itself to 
the smaller place in which they lived, rather than to the 
larger “ conurbation ” of which that place had come to form 
a part. 

This attitude is entirely intelligible, and even laudible. 
From the standpoint of the administrator, thinking in terms 
of efficiency and economy of service, it is obviously absurd 
that Manchester and Salford, Newcastle and Gateshead, or 
Brighton and Hove, should be administered as entirely 
separate towns, and that there should be no wider authority 
responsible for their closely common concerns. But from 
the standpoint of the citizen interested in local “ politics ” 
it is entirely unsatisfactory to have no body which is 
expected to concern itself with the affairs of his immediate 
neighbourhood—no body concerned with Salford, or for 
that matter with Ardwick or Gorton, as distinct from the 
Manchester “‘ conurbation ” as a whole. Nor is there, when 
you come to think of it, any inconsistency in these two 
claims. Some, but not all, local government services need 
to be administered over wide areas: some, on the other 
hand, need small areas, and among these are services which 
should be rapidly extended as the communal element in our 
way of living becomes more important. Why not, then, 
equip the great “‘ conurbations ” with bodies representing all 
their citizens, and charge these bodies with the duties which 
need large areas for effective administration, and at the same 
time why not preserve, or create, smaller authorities to 
control, over lesser areas, the services which do not need 
large scale operation and are in fact best managed by persons 
in close touch with a limited number of constituents ? 

This, after all, is what happens in London—L.C.C. 
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London, I mean. A Londoner is both a citizen of London 
and a citizen of Chelsea, or Poplar, or wherever he happens 
to live. There are Metropolitan Borough Councils carrying 
on the work of administration side by side with the London 
County Council. Similarly, inside the Administrative Counties 
there is a division of powers and duties between County 
Councils, non-county bosengh Councils; Urban District 
Councils, Rural District Councils—to say nothing of Parish 
Councils and Parish Meetings. Only in the County Boroughs 
is there no lesser authority and no division of powers ; and 
that is one reason why the extension of their boundaries is 
often so hotly opposed. 

What I am suggesting is that for each of the great 
*‘ conurbations ” there shall be set up a new “ City ” Council, 
not to supersede the existing Councils, but to act in conjunction 
with them, as a co-ordinating authority and as direct adminis- 
trator of those services which are best unified over the whole 
area. Or rather, I am suggesting more than this—that in 
certain cases it may also be Sesieabte to re-create within what 
are now single huge towns lesser local authorities holding a 
limited sway over more manageable areas. 

Let me take an example—Manchester. Opinions will 
differ about the total area which ought to be included within 
the Greater Manchester “conurbation.” For purposes of 
illustration, I shall assume that it ought to run, westward, 
as far as Irlam and Worsley ; northwards only as far as the 
present borough boundary; eastward, to include Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Hyde and Stalybridge; and southward, to 
include Stockport and its neighbours, and also Altrincham 
and probably Knutsford. That is to say, I am leaving outside 
the wider boundaries such big towns as Bolton, Bury, 
Rochdale and Oldham, and their several suburbs and satellites. 
Within the area thus defined are three County Boroughs— 
Manchester, Salford and Stockport—11 non-county boroughs, 
18 urban districts, and 4 rural districts, with a total population 
of roughly a million and three-quarters. Under the plan 
which I am advancing, this entire area would be administered 
by a single Provincial, or “City,” Council; but within 
this larger administration there would be, say, twenty 
“boroughs,” each with its own Council, partly for the 
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detailed administration of services generally controlled by the 
larger authority, and partly for the conduct of services more 
conveniently merged on a smaller scale. Some of these 
“boroughs ” would be identical in area with existing 
boroughs or urban districts now outside the Manchester 
boundaries ; others would consist of several existing areas 
outside these boundaries; and yet others would be new 
authorities, perhaps conterminous with the existing parlia- 
mentary constituencies of Manchester. Obviously, it would 
be inappropriate here to attempt to delineate the exact areas ; 
but what I have said makes the principle plain enough. 

Under this plan, Greater Manchester would become an 
independent “ Province,” with full powers of self-government 
in its regional and provincial affairs. But it would clearly 
be necessary to provide links between it and the rest of 
Lancashire and Cheshire—especially with such neighbouring 
“‘ conurbations ” as I have excluded—Greater Bolton, Greater 
Oldham, and so on. Broadly, what I envisage is that 
Lancashire and Cheshire should be broken up for purposes 
of local government into a number of “ Regions,” which 
would between them include the whole of the two counties. 
Two of these “ Regions,” based respectively on Manchester 
and on Liverpool, would be populous enough to require the 
status of independent “‘ Provinces.” The others—numbering 
about twenty, and each based upon a considerable town, 
would come within the orbit of a Provincial Council repre- 
senting all Lancashire and Cheshire outside the Merseyside 
and Greater Manchester “‘ Provinces.” Each of these twenty 
or so “ Regions” would have its own Regional Council ; 
and within each “ Region” there would continue to be 
lesser authorities for boroughs and districts. The County 
Boroughs would lose their independence of the surrounding 
county area ; but each County Borough, and some non-county 
boroughs, would become the centre of a “ Region,” with a 
population of anything from about 70,000 to over 200,000. 
Alternatively, there might continue to be separate County 
Councils for Lancashire and for Cheshire instead of a single 
“ Provincial ” Council for the whole area of the two counties 
lying outside Merseyside and Greater Manchester. 

There would remain the problem of co-ordination between 
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the Merseyside and Great Manchester “ Provinces ” and the 
rest of the two counties, organized either as a third “‘ Province” 
or as two rate counties. This would involve the creation 
of a Federal Council including representatives of the whole 
area, and possessing certain overriding powers of planning 
and development fot the North West as a whole. The 
proposed structure may sound complicated ; but it is in fact 
a good deal less complicated than that which now exists. 

At this point, I am sure to be greeted with the objection 
that federal bodies, based on indirect election, are both 
undemocratic and notoriously ineffectual. My answer is that 
I do not propose indirect election to any of the bodies 
suggested. I hold that the inhabitants of each place should 
directly elect their representatives to serve on all the bodies 
concerned. Let us take the case of a citizen of Blackburn, 
or any other Lancashire town. He would be asked at one 
and the same time to choose his representatives to serve on 
(a) the Blackburn Borough Council ; (4) the Greater Blackburn 
Regional Council; and (¢) the Lancashire County Council, 
or, alternatively, the united Provincial Council of Lancashire 
and Cheshire (exclusive of Merseyside and Greater 
Manchester). The Federal Council for the North West as 
a whole would consist of the members of the Greater 
Manchester, Merseyside, and Lancashire and Cheshire 
“ Provincial ” authorities meeting in joint session. Thus, 
the election would be direct at every stage. 

Moreover, in order to improve co-ordination between the 
greater and the lesser authorities, I suggest that every elected 
person should be ex officio a member of the body next down 
in the hierarchy. Thus, the representative of Blackburn on 
the Lancashire (or Lancashire and Cheshire) Council would 
be ex offcio a member of the Greater Blackburn Regional 
Council. The representative of Darwen on the latter body 
would be ex officio a member of the Darwen Borough Council. 
I also hold that the Member of Parliament for any area should 
be ex officio a member of the Regional Council of that area ; 
for I regard it as highly important to establish closer 
contacts between the personnel of national and of local 
government. 

I have taken my example from Lancashire, which is an 
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nee ira urbanised part of the country. The plan would 
work out rather differently in counties in which towns are 
further apart and the rural population forms a larger part of 
the whole. But the principle would be much the same. I 
should propose to group the smaller authorities in these 
counties into “‘ Regions,” each based on a considerable market 
town. Thus, in Devonshire and Cornwall, taken together to 
form a South-Western “Province,” there might from 
fifteen to twenty “ Regions,” co-ordinated either under a 
single Provincial Council or under two County Councils 
linked together into a Federal Council. In this area, no 
“ conurbation ” is large enough to require the status of an 
independent “ Province”; and accordingly the entire area 
would come under the authority of the single Provincial 
Council or of the two County Councils, if they preferred to 
maintain their separate existence. 

I think that only a very few “ conurbations ” need to be 
given independent “ provincial” status. My own view is 
that, in addition to Greater London, the only “ conurbations ” 
in England for which such a status is necessary are Merseyside, 
Greater Manchester, Greater Birmingham, Tyneside, and two 
areas in Yorkshire, centred respectively upon Sheffield and 
upon Leeds. Elsewhere, I would give the big towns no 
higher status than that of “ Regions,” and would bring them 
within the jurisdiction, in matters of major policy, of the 
counties or “ Provinces ” within which they are geographically 
situated. 

The idea underlying this plan is that the complete cutting 
off of the County Boroughs from the Administrative Counties 
under the Act of 1888 has been proved to be a mistake. It 
is undesirable either that urban and rural government should 
develop — or that the pre cities should be sharply cut 
off from the areas in which suburban or satellite development 
is bound to occur. It is equally undesirable that each 
expanding town should be allowed to chop off more and more 
of the surrounding area, so as to leave the Administrative 
County a mere residue. The plan of reorganization here 
proposed is meant to meet these difficulties, by putting most 
of the County Boroughs back into the Counties from which 
they have escaped, but at the same time expanding them into 
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“ Regions ” with large powers of autonomous administration. 

But what, it will be asked, is to be the distribution of 
power between the proposed “ Provinces,” “ Regions,” and 
esser authorities included within their boundaries? The 
answer cannot, for the most part, be found in terms of whole 
spheres of public administration. Neither health, nor housing, 
nor town-planning, nor education can become, in foto, a 
“ provincial,” or a “ regional,” or a “local” service. In 
each of these spheres there will need to be both a distribution 
of powers and functions, and a distinction between powers 
of direct administration on the one hand and powers of 
supervision and co-ordination on the other. In education, 
for example, the University is clearly a “ Provincial ” concern ; 
whereas elementary education is rather a case for “‘ Regional ” 
administration subject to “Provincial” co-ordination and 
supervision, with the “ ement ” of individual schools 
left to the smaller authorities within the “ Region.” Secondary 
education is probably a case for a similar mixture of “ Provin- 
cial” and “Regional” control; whereas adult education 
appears to be a case for the exercise of concurrent powers by 

types of authority, under some degree of “ Provincial ” 
co-ordination. Similarly, “ planning ” is evidently a case for 
the drawing up of a general “ plan ” by the “ Province ” (or 
“ Federation ” in such cases as that of the North West), the 
execution of the “ plan ” being rather a “ Regional ” function, 
and the actual building of houses a case for “ Regional ” 
action with power to delegate authority in certain instances 
to the smaller bodies within the “ Region.” 

I realize that this is but a sketchy account of the proposed 
distribution of powers and functions. But no more is 
pacenae within the limits of a necessarily brief essay. 

ther than elaborate this point further, I shall devote some 
of my remaining space to discussing the other objection that 
is certain to be advanced against this or any other ambitious 
plan of local government reorganization. How are the 
proposed new authorities to be ced ? 

o one likes the existing system of local government 
finance. The sole merit of the rating system is that it is 
traditional, and does serve as a means of preserving local 
financial responsibility, without which real local government 
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is impossible. It is plain that, whether we reform our local 
government institutions or leave them as they are, the 
proportion of local —_ found out of national grants 
in aid should, and is bound to, increase. There is no way 
of raising equitably by local taxation more than a limited 
proportion of the cost of public services which ought, in the 
interests of democracy, to be locally, or at least regionally, 
administered. ‘There is no practicable substitute Pr local 
rates, though reforms can be made in the rating system— 
including a reversal of the reactionary “ derating ” prowisions 
of the Act of 1929. The idea of a local income tax is 
attractive; but it is certainly not workable over any’ area 
smaller than a “ Province,” if even so. Public ownership of 
land, vested in the “ Provincial ” authorities, might help to 
provide them with a valuable source of revenue, but would 
not meet the problem of financing the “ Regional ” or smaller 
local units. 

Thus, even if it were possible for the “ Provinces ” to 
finance their operations by means of local ownership, local 
income tax, and revenue from public services, the rates would 
have to remain as the source of income for the “ Regional ” 
and lesser authorities. It would, however, be fully possible 
to reduce their burden by providing a larger proportion of 
local expenditure out of national or “ Provincial” grants in 
aid, partly under a formula based on “ neediness,” and partly 
under a “ percentage” system designed to encourage local 
initiative and diverse experiment. 

This retention of local rates may be regarded as unsatis- 
factory ; but is there really any alternative ? Rates would be 
much less objectionable if they were low, but still high enough 
to ensure the requisite measure of local responsibility. What 
is intolerable is not so much the rating system in itself as the 
attempt to use it as a means of financing a rapidly expanding 
range of services, and especially of services which require 
the highest expenditure in areas which have the smallest 
capacity to pay. 

One way of relieving the pressure on local finances is by 
increasing the proportion of the cost of local services provided 
by way of grants in aid. But there is another. The insistence 
on the need for preserving local freedom and initiative does 
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not by any means involve a belief that all services which are 
now under the control of the local authorities ought to remain 
under local administration. There are not a few services 
which plainly need to be administered either nationally or, 
under national co-ordination, over areas which can hardly 
coincide with the areas of either “ Regional,” or even 
“ Provincial,” government. The electricity supply services 
are one obvious example; and the regional control of 
transport is another. Public Assistance in the form of cash 
payments is probably yet another service which, not for the 
able-bodied alone, would be better transferred to a national 
authority—an enlarged Assistance Board. There is nothing 
in the proposals made in this essay at all inconsistent with the 
transference of any particular service entirely to national 
administration—or to a devolved administration acting under 
national authority, and entirely apart from the proposed 
system of local government. 

This brings me to the question of war-time “ Regionalism,” 
which I have so far left severely alone. I hold that the 
“ Defence Regions” set up under the Ministry of Home 
Security have, and can have, nothing whatever to do with 
any “ Regionalism ” conceived in terms of local government 
reform. “ Regional ” devolution of national government is 
one thing, and “ Regional ” co-ordination of local govern- 
ment quite another. It may, or may not, be desirable for 
certain central departments to maintain after the war 
“ regional ” offices with delegated powers. What is certain 
is that the “ regions ” suitable for such devolution cannot 
coincide with the “ Regions ” appropriate for the exercise of 
the powers and functions of ied government. Central 
departments cannot delegate effective authority to more than 
a very small number of separate centres—if only for the 
reason that they cannot provide more than a very few senior 
officials capable of exercising wide powers of discretion. On 
the other hand, the attempt to co-ordinate local government 
over areas as wide as those suited to delegation from the 
centre would inevitably break down, because the “ Regions ” 
so constituted would be too big and diverse to represent any 
real community of democratic sentiment. For the effective 
expression of local democracy, the units of local government 
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must be kept smaller than the units into which central 
administration can be broken up. 

Accordingly, even if after the war some measure of 
devolution from the centre is retained, each centre of 
devolution will have to deal with more than one centre 
of “ Provincial” government, and, a fortiori, with many 
local government “ Regions,” in the sense in which the word 
has been used in this essay. It is a terminological misfortune 
that the word “ Region ” is at present used to signify vastly 
different things. In relation to town-planning it means, 
usually though not always, something broadly similar to the 
local government “‘ Region ” consisting of a group of neigh- 
bouring towns and townlets with their rural Lintedinsd ; 
whereas the “ Defence Regions” are of a totally different 
kind, much wider than the “ Provinces ” into which I have 
proposed that the local government “ Regions ” should be 
grouped. In considering the future of local government, the 
only sensible course is to put the “ Defence Regions ” right 
out of our minds. 

The general idea underlying the proposals made in this 
essay is, I hope, sufficiently plain. I have set out to reconcile 
the need for large areas for the administration of certain 
services and the co-ordination of others with the need, in 
the interests of democracy, to maintain units of local govern- 
ment small enough to express the sense of neighbourhood 
and to enable the representative to keep up close contacts 
with those whom he 1s supposed to represent. If, as I think 
both likely and desirable, there comes about after the war 
a great increase in the communal element in our ways of 
living—if communal feeding in civic restaurants, communal 
education and recreation in civic centres, communal action 
in many spheres of activity now left to voluntary enterprise, 
come to be the common practice of our democracy, then we 
may look for a great increase in the number and importance 
of the functions of local government which will call for 
autonomous administration over quite small areas, in order 
to give full opportunity for the democratic spirit of neigh- 
bourhood to find expression. It is in the belief that this 
will come about that I have laid stress on the need for 
preserving and developing the smaller units of local govern- 
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ment, even while we are making provision for the adminis- 
tration of some local government services over much larger 
areas. Any scheme of local government reform which 
ignores either of these needs is fatally lop-sided; but I 
believe there is no reason why both needs should not be 
met within the framework of a democratic system based 
throughout on direct election, and in such a way as to provide 
much stronger links than at present exist both between local 
authorities of different sizes and between the organs of local 
and national government. 











PARLIAMENT IN WARTIME 
By H. R. G. Greaves 


ARLIAMENT has not allowed valour and endurance 

in the Soviet Union to deflect it from the main task. 

The alertness of some Members, indeed, and their 

anxiety to we and correct failures in planning, 

or to demand bolder measures, may even occasionally 
have presented a disproportioned picture of the country’s 
war effort. The Prime Minister has shown a tendency to 
claim this to be the case, and some fear that the Government 
is beginning to resent criticism has been expressed. On the 
whole, however, the wide-ranging debate of the last three 
months has given surprisingly little to encourage the enemy. 
If the German concentration camp together with the inner 
councils of the Nazi party and the German army were to 
publish their discussions a not unhopeful contrast might be 
drawn, and increasing evidence of a weakened German 
morale underlines the advantage of relatively free and open 
supervision even when sometimes this produces what some 
allege to be damaging statements. 

If the House les remained vigilant to ensure the more 
efficient prosecution of the war, it has not yet shown a 
noticeably full appreciation of major changes in war strategy 
required as a consequence of the development of an eastern 
front. Opening the debate on the defence of Crete on 
June roth, Mr. Lees-Smith said that “ this country is at the 
moment fighting a great delaying action, which began with 
the fall of France and will continue right into next year until 
the superiority of material is on our side.” That situation 
has completely altered. We have an ally capable, with our 
help, of much more than delaying action. The immediate 
consequences, it is true, belong to the realm of higher 
strategy which is not easily transported to the floor of the 
Commons, but there are few aspects of Parliament’s task 
which are not in some measure affected by it. Production, 
man-power, foreign policy, war aims, and propaganda—or 
political warfare as this is now, more happily, beginning to 
be called—have provided the principal themes of debate ; 
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none should be unaffected by the new conditions which the 
Russian alliance creates. 

Although the Soviet Union’s resistance is the chief event 
of the period here under review, coming indeed early in it, 
little debate has been caused by this development. That in 
itself is something of a major victory for the Government, 
which was well prepared and acted without delay, producing 
an immediate authoritative statement of policy and an early 
alliance in formal terms. It thus succeeded in largely nulli- 
fying the effects hoped for by Hitler’s propaganda machine 
and in presenting possible dissentients at home with a fait 
accompli, ‘The result was the mildest of Parliamentary murmurs 
which lasted scarcely longer than a day. There was a less 
assuting moment when Mr. Thurtle, as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Information, had to make the 
best of a bad case owing to the failure of his Ministry to deal 
as forthrightly with the gnat of the Russian national anthem 
as the Prime Minister had dealt with the camel of the Russian 
alliance. But anyone who relied on the Parliamentary debates 
for his history of the period would find in them little about 
the resistance of the Soviet Union. It would begin with 
the conclusion of the campaign in Iraq, the opening of the 
advance into Syria, and an important backward look at the 
British failure in Crete. It would end with an advance by 
the British Empire and the Soviet Union to their first meeting- 
place in Iran. He might begin to notice a change to a more 
hopeful tone, but he would scarcely be aware that the very 
immunity of the spot where the debates were taking place 
from a new destruction like that of a few weeks before, not 
to mention the subject-matter of those debates, was related 
to a mew and immense battle far away. 

The German victory in Crete gave the Government the 
worst moment of its career. Our defeat there after six 
months of preparations, and after hopeful official pronounce- 
ments, was clearly attributable to mistakes, for the gravity 
of which the public was not prepared. Criticism in Parliament 
reflected public concern. Inadequacies in material, in aero- 
drome defence and in fighter pane were indisputable, 
whether or not they were excusable. But once again it was 
rather the suggestion of deficiency in the Command, including 
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military and air co-ordination, that caused anxiety: had it 
not been outwitted by the employment of methods which 
it had failed to foresee? Yet these same methods—crash 
landing, for example, in Poland and Norway—had already 
been used and, it was thought, should have been anticipated. 
Moreover, the Prime Minister himself had said, when the 
attack began: “We intend to defend to the death and 
without thought of retirement the valuable and highly 
offensive outposts of Crete and Tobruk.” It was such facts 
as these which ap d damaging. Here on what seemed 
favourable ommuad our troops had once more met the 
Germans and had to withdraw, and a real state of public 
uneasiness was the result. The Prime Minister’s answer was 
to assert that “no one who bears any responsibility for the 
decision to defend Crete was ignorant ” of these difficulties 
as they emerged, and to claim that this particular battle could 
not be divorced from the general campaign. Often in 
practice, as here, the choice was not between good and bad 
but between two difficult and dangerous alternatives. 
Undoubtedly, however, the revelation of continuing shortages 
of material was to influence later debates, especially those 
dealing with production. Whether the lessons of Crete had 
been learnt and were being applied in home defence— 
especially in military and air co-ordination—was the subject 
also of much subsequent questioning. 

In the three days devoted to debating production, the 
House undoubtedly acted as an efficient spearhead of public 
opinion. Clear conclusions as to what emerged from the 
debates, however, are not easy to draw, because much of 
the criticism necessarily relied on the citing of specific 
examples of mismanagement, absenteeism, or administrative 
error, and in the equally necessary absence of figures it is 
impossible to judge how far general conclusions can fairly 
be drawn from particular instances. But the Government 
cannot claim to have come unscathed out of the debate. It 
appeared at first to underestimate the depth of public concern 
which called for a considered answer from a member of the 
War Cabinet. The tone of the speech made by the new 
Minister of Aircraft Production, Colonel Moore-Brabazon, 
was unsuited to the importance attached by the House to 
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the subject, and it completely failed to satisfy. This miscalcu- 
lation of the nature of the mood of the House and the 
country obliged the Government to devote an additional 
day to the debate. The Prime Minister claimed as the reason 
for this necessity the fact that criticisms made by Members 
with inside knowledge of the course of production had 
been quoted abroad, particularly in Australia and the United 
States, and had raised doubts about the energy with which 
we were pursuing this side of the task of organising victory. 
He was thinking especially of the assertion made by Sir John 
Wardlaw-Milne that we were still working to only 75 per 
cent of our capacity, and he admitted that such allegations 
were taken from their context and used by hostile propaganda 
to create an unfair picture for which the author could not 
be entirely blamed. But the main reason for the third day 
of debate was clearly that previous statements by the Govern- 
ment in the House had failed to satisfy Parliament that 
production was being as energetically planned and ensured 
as the country had the right to expect, for, as Mr. Shinwell 
pointed out, admissions made by the Prime Minister during 
the debate on “ the Cretan episode ” had been quite as likely 
to produce damaging effects abroad as anything said by critics 
during the later discussions. The Prime Minister had then 
confessed that, “large and expanding as is our present 
production, every single gun is in action at some necessary 
point or other, and all future production for many months 
ahead is eagerly competed for yy rival claimants with, very 
often, massive cases behind each one of them.” 

Three principal lines of criticism emerged from the debate : 
waste of labour-hours and material through lack of co-ordina- 
tion, an inadequate system of priorities, and insufficient 
ministerial drive. They concentrated into a single demand 
for a Minister of Munition Supply acting parallel with, and 
on the same plane as, the Prime Minister, as Minister for 
Defence. Several examples were given of enforced idleness, 
the disposition being to blame neither the men nor the 
managers, but the central direction. Although Members 
evidently thought that their examples were typical, and 
claimed that they could multiply them indefinitely, the 
Government’s answer was in many ways convincing. Some 
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“bottlenecks ” were inevitable in such a rapid expansion 
when there were raw material scarcities, need for large-scale 
adaptation of labour, the development of entirely new 
factories outside vulnerable town areas, and the obligation 
to change types of war material, sometimes at short notice, 
in order to make use of the most recent experience. 

The second criticism on a lack of sufficiently clear 
organisation of priorities was met by the Prime Minister’s 
description of a newly-developed system by which to a clear 
system of priorities there was added “ the allocation of the 
capacity of private engineering firms either to single depart- 
ments or, in other cases, to two or more departments in 
stated proportions. Probably half the factories concerned, 
and certainly more than three-quarters of the men employed 
are working now, at this time, for one single department.” 
But it was in regard to the third claim, the need for a single 
Minister of Production, shown by alleged deficiencies in 
leadership and capacity for quick decisions, that there was 
bound to be most controversy. Mr. Churchill affirmed the 
Government’s determination to abide “in general and in 
principle ” by the system of administration which he had 
outlined on January 22nd last. Change merely for the sake 
of change should be eschewed, however agreeable to the 
human mind and however much it might tend to give 
satisfaction, sometimes short-lived. ‘The foundation of our 
scheme of production must, of course, Mr. Churchill said, 
“be a single, co-ordinated plan for the programme of the 
three Services, based upon our strategic needs. In my 
capacity as Minister of Defence . . . I prepared for the War 
Cabinet during the first three months of this year a revised 
general scheme, bringing together the whole of our munition 
production and import programme and prescribing the 
highest reasonable target at which we ought to aim. For 
this purpose I was furnished with the forward programmes 
of the various fighting Departments, very much in the same 
way as the Service estimates are brought before the Cabinet 
and the Treasury in the autumn in time of peace. I discussed 
the programmes orally and in writing with the Ministers 
and Service chiefs of those Departments. The programmes 
were also examined by my own statistical Department under 
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Professor Lindemann, now Lord Cherwell, and through the 
machinery of the office of the Minister of Defence. . . . 
The strategic aspect of production is also continually con- 
sidered by the chiefs of Staff Committee which meets every 
day to advise upon or direct the conduct of the war.” While 
this statement of the Prime Minister again showed the link 
between productivity and war strategy, and also showed the 
policy for subordinating the organisation of production to 
strategic needs, the tendency of the House was to underline 
the subordination of strategy to actual production. As Mr. 
Shinwell said, “our strategy is largely, if not wholly, 
determined by our capacity to produce and deliver munitions.” 
He thus brought the discussion back to the central question 
of whether the existing organisation was of a kind to ensure 
maximum output. It was suggested that the mere fact that 
a new Minister of Supply, Lord Beaverbrook, had just been 
appointed, was sufficient to suggest that all was not well. 
Two further themes stand out from the debate. Both 
suggest the need for a Minister of War Cabinet rank to take 
the responsibility for co-ordination and willing to adopt more 
ruthless methods when confronted by departmental, 
managerial, or labour difficulties. Such ruthlessness had 
indeed been foreshadowed by the famous declaration of the 
Lord Privy Seal when the Government took complete 
powers in May, 1940, a declaration which Mr. Shinwell 
claimed “is now a standing joke all over the country.” 
The first theme arose out of what might be taken as an 
admission by the Prime Minister, in his statement on Crete, 
of constant competition between the Service Departments ; 
this demanded a single authority for taking decisions. The 
second theme related to a more complete gearing of private 
industry, with its profit-making incentive and its need for 
considering its own position after the war, to the immediate 
needs of maximum output. Here in particular a difference 
of conception was revealed between the House and the 
Government with its policy of interfering as little as possible 
with the broad lines of the peace-time structure of industrial 
ownership and control. It is worth noticing, too, that 
criticism did not come only from the Left, but from Con- 
servative Members who pointed out the conflict between 
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the national interest and the obligation of industrial manage- 
ments to consider how the interest of their shareholders would 
be affected after the war by any action which they might 
take during the war. 

The debate on the coal supply situation at the end of the 
last three months shows that Parliament had good reason 
for the concern which it showed in the debate at the beginning 
of the period and which it has continued to express meanwhile. 
Since the issue depends on the relatively straightforward 
problem of the best use of man-power, the debates have 
served to underline deficiencies on this side of production- 
planning. Although the Mines Department planned as early 
as the end of last winter for a large increase in production 
in view of the difficulties experienced at that time, its appeals 
for more effort to secure a 10 per cent increase in output 
seem to have been based on some miscalculation. Increases 
were achieved in many places, but the view of the industry 
that the return of men to the pits was necessary on a consider- 
able scale has been vindicated. The Government had to 
take somewhat tardy measures to bring back some of the 
100,000 miners who had either been called up or had been 
attracted out of the industry by better conditions in the 
R.A.F. or in munitions. Economies and the working of 
extra shifts having failed to secure the necessary increase in 
production, the Minister of Labour registered ex-miners. 
This produced a figure of 97,000; 50,000 were needed ; 
24,000 volunteered to return; 5,500 were reported to the 
House on August 5th as “either at the coal face or on the 
way.” A grave admission was made by the Secretary for 
Mines. Mr. Grenfell said that “a sufficient quantity of 
certain valuable foodstuffs has not been available, and must 
have led to some diminution of energy and staying-power.” 
He reported plans being made by the Miners’ Welfare 
Commission for canteen accommodation at the pits. 

On the whole, the debates did not present a reassuring 
picture to the House, and they did once again reveal doubt 
whether the administrative machine had been suitably geared 
to meet the increased strains of war-time economy. The 
question raised was whether the Minister of Mines was in a 
strong enough position to confront the competing demands 
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of other Ministers. His plans for stocking coal during the 
summer months were not achieved, and a tardy increase in 
production was bound to put a strain on the services of the 
Ministry of War Transport which it was unlikely to be able 
to meet. “I think we are all agreed,” said Sir Douglas 
Thomson from that Ministry, “that our stocks are low, that 
our production is inadequate, and that we shall suffer great 
embarrassment during the coming winter unless we make a 

t effort.” In other words, the measures which could be 
taken by the Department of Mines, including appeals to the 
industry which were largely met, a guaranteed wage- 
minimum applied for the first time to the country as a whole, 
the restriction of exports, the arrangement for transport, the 
application of the Essential Work Order, the increasing of 
shifts and certain economies, did not suffice to solve the 
problem created by the larger issue of man-power with which 
the Department alone was not competent to deal. And the 
confidence in adequate supplies expressed officially on June 
11th could no longer be expressed in August. 

Nor is it fom sated to find that the two subjects upon 
which the House concentrated its main criticisms during the 
previous months remained the same this summer. Political 
warfare again vied with production for what was called “‘ the 
worst day the Government have had.” There could be no 
quarrel with the dramatic staging for the declaration of peace 
aims. The evident consternation caused by it in the circles 
of enemy propaganda was itself a vindication of the constant 
demand expressed by the House for something of this nature, 
a demand which statements made by Mr. Eden and Lord 
Halifax had only gone a limited way towards satisfying. But 
the much-heralded speech made by the Lord President in 
the postponed debate on propaganda failed entirely to 
convince Parliament that the great opportunities of political 
warfare were being seized with a sufficiently virile and 
imaginative grasp. Again and _ throughout the last 
three months this discontent has been voiced. Moreover 
there is a striking similarity in the character of the charges 
brought in the two cases of production and propaganda. 
It was only in the relatively minor matter of the failure to 
take quick decisions, where the views of a service department 
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and of the Ministry of Information were in conflict over the 
release of news, that the Government was able to show any 
progressive change. The fundamental criticism—of divided 
responsibility and lack of drive—remained unanswered. Here, 
too, there is the demand for a more authoritative and powerful 
control at the War Cabinet level. In this case there is the 
added allegation, however, that the Government is not 
sufficiently aware of the strategic importance of this aspect 
of the war campaign. Doubts about the efficiency of the 
present mechanism are only strengthened by constant changes 
in the holders of office, and one Member after another has 
stressed at different times what Mr. Lees-Smith called, in 
the debate on the war situation of August 6th, “the great 
danger that the part which political warfare can play may be 
underestimated.” Nor is there the excuse of scarce materials 
in the case of propaganda, for ideas need no shipping-space, 
or of scarce machine-tools, for the buildings and the men 
are there, and all that is necessary is to give to the political 
warfare service the priority rights accorded to older ministries 
like the Foreign Office or to other rts in war production. 
The tangible effects may be parts + to assess; they 
are not less important. 

“ This divided policy which is to continue,” said Mr. 
Noel-Baker, “is more to be regretted because propaganda 
to France, Belgium, Italy, Germany and elsewhere ought to 
constitute nine-tenths of the Minister’s real work. It is 
there that he can shorten the war—and may I remind him that 
if he shortens it by one day it will save £10,000,000. I do 
not think the Minister will disagree when I say that of all 
the means he has of reaching the people inside Europe, 
broadcasting is by far the best. There have been failures of 
almost every kind but, above all, there has been the failure 
of the people in charge to grasp the possibilities open to 
them.” But once again it was to organisation at the top and 
not to the officials lower down the scale that the criticism 
related. Sir Ian Fraser, as a member of the Board of the 
B.B.C., made this clear: ‘‘ The view of the B.B.C. and of all 
organs of propaganda—although I have no right to speak 
for them, I believe I am echoing what they feel—is that right 
at the top, in the War Cabinet itself, there is not sufficient 
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regard for this fourth or fifth arm. I have come here to say 
what I know of the delays and difficulties that the B.B.C, 
has had to meet during the last eighteen months in trying 
to increase the technical means at its disposal for tackling 
the enemy’s mind, for influencing him through his mind in 
order that we may win the war.” 

The interwoven themes of lack of drive, insufficient 
authority, and divided control provided the gravamen of 
the charge against what, it was insisted, ought to be a Ministry 
of Broadcasting. The scarcity of medium-wave transmitter 
capacity was underlined. How much more effective could be 
our word in the Mediterranean area had we directed as much 
attention as the Nazis to this arm, and made use of Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus and Palestine for broadcasting purposes. Sir 
John Anderson made it clear that the Ministry of Information 
was bound to take the directives of the Foreign Office and, 
therefore, that broadcasting policy was inevitably subordinate 
to diplomacy. His view was evidently that this merely 
meant a natural division of functions: in foreign policy the 
Foreign Secretary was supreme, in propaganda the Minister 
of Information. But no one attempted to defend a system 
which implied that the voice of London to the peoples of 
the world should express only the sentiments which our 
diplomats thought would be agreeable to the governments 
to which they were accredited. No one went so far as to 
claim that in the world of to-day the Foreign Office should 
be subordinated to political warfare. But the inequality of 
authority between the Ministry and the Foreign Office, or 
between the new and the old conception of carrying our 
policy overseas, was thrown into relief by the most obvious 
fact of the debate. The Government put up as its chief 
spokesman a member of the War Cabinet who clearly had 
not given sufficient thought to the gravity of the problem 
and who was even not wholly familiar with his brief. Did 
he not commit the diplomatic blunder, even from’ the point 
of view of the Foreign Office itself, of describing the activities 
of the British Council, which officially are purely cultural, 
as a part of our propaganda, a mistake on which fortunately 
he was quickly corrected. Summing up after an able defence, 
Mr. Duff Cooper did not succeed in suggesting any great 
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enthusiasm for the system as it is or any prospect of develop- 
ment in the direction desired by so many quarters of the 
House. “I am sufficiently satisfied with this arrangement,” 
he said, “ that I am prepared to work as hard as I possibly 
can to make it a success.” On the whole, however, the 
weight of the argument seemed to rest with the critics, whose 
view was well summed up by Mr. Noel-Baker: “I believe 
that the three main mistakes in our broadcasts have been 
too much appeasement, too little democracy, and no clear, 
constructive message of hope and reconstruction, no living 
picture, for the other peoples of the new and better world 
which we are resolved to make when the war is over.” 
Service Members criticised the failure to give our soldiers 
more of the help which broadcasting can give when under- 
taking such a campaign as that of Syria, help which might 
well save many lives. It was argued that not sufficient use 
had been made of such a magnificent opportunity as that 
afforded by the Allied Conference at St. James’s or by the 
Hess episode. Too little democracy in attacking Fascism, 
insufficient technical preparation, and too much appeasement 
—of Pétain and Franco, for example—were, however, the 
principal theme. Not the Foreign Secretary or the Minister 
of Information, but an obsolete system of divided responsi- 
bility with the consequent timorous indecision of ill-directed 
and subordinate officials was to blame. Mr. Baker, in fact, 
put his finger on the point of the charge so widely made 
when he confessed that he did not know whom he was 
attacking, “‘ but it must be somebody’s job—whoever they 
are, those people have failed. They have played with the 
lives and health of their subordinates. They have never 
understood and never will understand their job. They have 
not the energy and capacity or the imagination required, and 
as long as they are there we shall never really use this weapon 
of ideas.” 

The serious allegation made by a service Member that 
if the enemy attempted invasion he would be able to drown 
the service of the B.B.C. belonged more to the debate on 
civil defence to which the House devoted a day. The Hess 
affair was also debated on the adjournment. The condition 
of internees has been raised more than once. Police action— 
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in the case of Lady Lucas—was criticised. Food Production 
and Distribution, to which another day was devoted, found the 
Government with, on the whole, a favourable House. A 
secret session was devoted to the subject of home defence, 
in addition to the open session which was mainly concerned 
with the question of co-ordination. 

Legislation has again covered a wide field. The Finance 
Act has been completed. There have been further develop- 
ments in the War Damage law, the Landlord and Tenant 
(War Damage) (Amendment) Bill making adjustments under 
short and ground tenancies. The Colonial War Risks 
Insurance Bill is a measure enabling the Government to 

tee commodity insurances in dependencies whose 
cial resources are insufficient, local insurance companies 
acting as agents for the Colonial Governments. A more 
important measure is the Pharmacy and Medicines Bill aimed 
at controlling “‘ quack ” remedies by enforcing specification 
of contents. The Goods and Services (Price Control) Bill 
gives further powers to control prices, prevent profiteering— 
particularly at intermediate stages through which a commodity 
may pass on its way to the ultimate retailer—and to secure 
necessities at a low price. In the course of the debate the 
President of the Board of Trade gave a most interesting 
illustration, coming from such an official and Conservative 
source, of the evils of the capitalist apngvanes system with 
its multiplication of unjustifiable profits by middlemen. 

The social services saw some progress, although there 
were different views as to how real that progress was. The 
National Health Insurance, Contributory Pensions and Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill raised benefits by three shillings a 
week, for the first time giving an equal increase to men and 
women. It also brought an additional half million persons— 
those earning between {250 and {420—within the insurance 
system. For this reason alone it must be regarded as an 
important measure. There was some disagreement as to 
whether the rise in benefits did any more than compensate 
for the higher price-level, but the measure was both officially 
described and accepted by the House as a stop-gap while the 
departmental committee examined the system as a whole 
and made comprehensive recommendations. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 
By Proressor GrorGe W. Keeton, M.A., LL.D. 


WO years ago, Mr. Clarence Streit produced a book, 
Union Now, which dominated the field of political 
thought directed towards the abolition of war. In 
it, he advocated the permanent association, in a 
federal union, of fifteen democracies. The fifteen 
were : the United States, Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, France, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. The 
fifteen did not unite, and the second World War broke out. 
Great Britain and France found themselves facing a much 
bigger job than they expected, and in July, 1940, when France 
was being overwhelmed, Mr. Churchill offered a federal union 
to France, which would have made the soil of France our own 
soil, and would have bound us to fight for it, as we would 
fight for Kent or Yorkshire. The rulers of France rejected 
that magnificent offer by an insignificant majority, and 
condemned their people to the way of humiliation, leading to 
slavery in the literal sense, which they have since trodden. 
History records no more ignoble failure than that of the Vichy 
clique in July last, and one day the French people will exact 
a heavy penalty of these bunglers. Let us be quite clear what 
the position is. The British people sympathise deeply with 
the humiliations which the French have suffered during the 
past year, and they are confident that before this war is over 
they will find the French fighting once more by their side. 
But it is doubtful whether any considerable number of people 
in this country to-day hope for Anglo-French Union. Not 
only is France to-day not the France of the Third Republic ; 
but the swing of events is compelling us to take increasingly 
wider views of international organisation ; and Anglo-French 
Union alone quite clearly does not solve any of the problems 
of world-order. Unless those problems are solved, this war 
will have been fought in vain. 
Let us see what has happened to the other democracies 
since Streit wrote. The he non-British democracies in 
Europe were : Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
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Belgium, and Switzerland. The four Scandinavian democra- 
cies (probably the most successful practical democracies of 
modern Europe’) had certain informal understandings for the 
promotion of their common interests. In December, 1939, 
the Soviet attacked Finland, and the Finns put up a gallant, 
but futile, resistance. Not only did the other three not go to 
the assistance of Finland, but Norway and Sweden, tenaciously 
clinging to a precarious and illusory neutrality, refused to 
grant permission for an Anglo-French expeditionary force to 
go to Finland’s assistance. Finland was therefore over- 
whelmed, and was compelled to cede territory to Russia. In 
their mood of disillusion, Finland turned to Germany, and 
to-day there are well-equipped German troops in Finland, 
which is co-operating in Germany’s attack on Russia. To-day, 
democracy in Finland is now largely a memory. 

The turn of Norway and Denmark came a few months 
later. In March, 1940, Denmark was overwhelmed in the 
space of a few hours. Since then, although the Danish 
constitution has been nominally preserved, the Nazis have 
been undermining it, preparing for a permanent incorporation 
of Denmark in the Third Reich. The fiasco of our campaign 
in Norway may have been due to a profound under-estimation 
of our adversary ; but it was accentuated by the fatal deter- 
mination of Norway to preserve her neutrality at all costs, 
when it was manifest that Germany would pounce as soon as 
the moment was favourable. Formal neutrality entirely failed 
to avert this, but it prevented any concerted defence measures 
being achieved in advance. ; 

Holland and Belgium survived another two months, until 
Hitler had brought the Norwegian campaign to a successful 
conclusion. Once again, both nations clung to an entirely 
illusory neutrality, and once again their armies, when attacked, 
fought to defend their own countries, instead of as units in a 
federal force. They were therefore overwhelmed separately. 
To-day we miss those well-trained Dutch and Belgian armies. 

Once again, neutrality has led heroic small nations to 
temporary extinction. 

There remain Sweden and Switzerland. Both are sur- 
rounded by hostile formations, incomparably stronger than 

1 See Sir E. Simon’s The Smaller Democracies. 
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they, and both are trying to preserve the last shreds of their 
independence. Both, at the moment, are too encircled for 
British help to be even theoretically possible. In the next few 
months we shall have to concentrate, as never before, upon 
our own survival. 

For practical purposes, therefore, we are left with the 
nations of the British Commonwealth and with the United 
States. Even one of these—Eire—remains neutral, although 
it is notorious that Hitler will invade Ireland the moment it 
suits him, and that at that moment Eire will ask for and receive 
British help. In the space of exactly two years since the 
publication of Streit’s Union Now, therefore, the fifteen 
democracies by pursuing isolationist policies have been 
reduced from fifteen to seven, and in face of these profound 
political changes, Streit has just published another book, 
entitled Union with Britain Now, in which he pleads for a 
federal union between the United States and the British 
Dominions with very great urgency. Streit’s proposals are 
specific, and they are likely to cause as great an impression in 
the U.S.A. as his first book did. He has already made so much 
headway that the Nazis have recently become extremely 
concerned about it, as the Survey of the German press, 
published in Zhe Times of May 6th, showed. 

One thing which it is important to bear in mind is what 
Streit excludes. He has been severely criticised in the U.S.A. 
for leaving out Latin-America, especially at a time when 
American continental defence measures are multiplying. The 
omissions are quite deliberate, however. Streit does not 
consider most of the Latin-American States to be democracies 
at all, and if they are examined closely, in spite of nominally 
democratic and federal constitutions, it will be found that 
they are not. Streit is as aware as anyone else of the importance 
of Latin-America to the U.S.A., but he postulates community 
of outlook and “ adultness ” in his 6 massa units, and he 
does not find that in Latin-America. Full federation is one 
thing ; joint defence schemes are another. In the case of the 
British Dominions and the U.S.A., federation would imply 
resuming the development interrupted by the American War 
of Independence. We have common ideals and similar 
standards of living. 
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Opponents of large-scale political changes will dismiss 
these proposals as visionary. They will also remind you that 
during the war there was a complete scheme of Imperial 
Federation, but the Dominions refused to have it. They will 
argue, therefore, that the Dominions will refuse to have it 
again. Such criticisms completely miss the point, however. 

e Dominions will study the proposals carefall ly to find how 
they affect them. Their decisions are likely to be influenced 
by three main factors: (1) That in the period since the War 
they have been virtually independent, but that has brought 
them no security at all—not even through collaboration with 
the League of Nations; (2) the United States would be 
included in this scheme—she was not in the last; (3) the 
Empire is facing to-day a threat from both East and West— 
from Germany and Japan. The demonstration that such a 
double threat is possible must necessarily make all units of 
the Empire think in terms of closer association. 

There is also the type of mind which prefers to think of 
federations in terms of contiguous aya So units, ¢.g., 
Europe, and would cheerfully tie us to a federated Europe, 
which the Dominions and the U.S.A. would obviously not 
join. Such disruption, alike of the Commonwealth and of the 
English-speaking peoples, deserves censure for its levity. It 
is the great merit of Streit’s proposals that he has appreciated 
how, under modern conditions, seas unite, and do not divide. 
Let us look at the matter quite impartially. The U.S.A., 
Canada, ourselves, Australia and New Zealand all have 
common interests in the Pacific. Canada, the U.S.A. and 
ourselves have common interests in Latin-America, and South 
Africa is obviously in a key-position as far as the defence of 
the South Atlantic is concerned. It is our position, placed 
- door to a continent which seems determined to tear itself 

ieces, which is the chief complicating factor; and the 
an lem of what we are to do with the continent when the 
war is over is still an unsolved one. There will still be 
80,000,000 Germans ; and the myth of France as a first-class 
military i able and willing to check them, is now finally 
exploded. These facts may be hard for some to swallow, but 
they are there, nevertheless. Let us look at the matter from 
another point of view. The population of Canada is 
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10,000,000 ; that of Australia eight millions. There are two 
millions of whites in South Africa, and one and a half millions 
in New Zealand. Apart from immigration, the populations 
of all these Dominions have virtually ceased to expand, largely 
as a result of the maintenance of extremely high standards of 
living. Yet the population of these islands has also largely 
ceased to expand, chiefly for the same reason. What 
populations could these Dominions accommodate if properly 
developed ? Estimates vary very widely, but conservative 
estimates are : 


Canada .. .. .. «. 60-70 millions 
Australia SOE HEM TH, 50 millions 
New Zealand... .. .. 7-10 millions 
South Africa... 30 millions 


(making about 380 millions for the Dominions, ourselves and 
the U.S.A.—a tremendous stabilising factor in world affairs.) 

Now it is perfectly clear that unless we take a new view of 
our population question, we are not going to solve this 
problem. It is imperative that we should take such a view 
over a long period of years : but even then we shall need the 
assistance of the U.S.A. to carry it through. This seems to be 
one of the main long-term reasons for federating, or for 
permanent closer co-operation. 

There is another vitally important factor. Prior to this 
war, the Dominions were mainly producers of primary 
products, chiefly foodstuffs, wheat, fruit, wool, etc. This had 
been the deliberate policy of the City of London, which 
furnished the money, and wished to keep the Dominions as 
suppliers of raw materials, and as markets for manufactured 

oods, but it had already caused some restlessness in the 
minions, which (especially Canada) had turned to the 
U.S.A. for capital for industrial undertakings. Under stress 
of war-conditions, we have been compelled to reverse this 
process. Canada and Australia now manufacture vast and 
increasing quantities of munitions—even up to warships of 
considerable size. When the war is over, these plants will 
turn over to peaceful enterprises. Two consequences follow : 
(1) There will be a demand for labour, as there was in the 
U.S.A. last century ; (2) if we are not careful, we shall have 
the problem of facing competition with our own Dominions 
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in the export trade. We ought to face both problems now 
and ensure that the bulk of that labour is Anglo-American, 
and that a common authority controls our export policy. 

One other point. If Japan attacks us in the Far East, we 
shall have to rely on the help of the U.S.A. That we shall get 
it is evidenced by the recent visit of American cruisers to 
Australia and New Zealand, and by the joint arrangements 
which undoubtedly exist for the defence of Singapore. This 
implies that the task of policing the seas of the world, which 
was achieved in the 19th century by the British Navy alone, 
can now only be achieved by the Anglo-American Navies in 
co-operation. This fact has not been lost on the Dominions, 
and without weakening the Empire tie in any way—as the 
present war has abundantly shown—they are also drawing 
closer to the U.S.A. in their defence arrangements. This is 
most obviously true of Canada, which is fully co-operating 
with the U.S.A. for continental defence, but it is also true of 
Australia and New Zealand. When developments extend to 
the South Atlantic, South Africa will also be drawn in. 

Now let us look at the question from the standpoint of 
the United States. What would she gain from such a scheme ? 
The answer is best put in the form of another question, what 
is she gaining to-day ? It is probably not putting the matter 
too high (for responsible Americans have so put it) to say 
that the continued national existence of the United States 
depends upon the British Commonwealth continuing the 
struggle against Hitler. The United States is in no condition 
to-day to contend with a Hitler-controlled Europe and Africa 
in the Atlantic and a Japan-controlled Far East in the Pacific. 
The first point of attack would be South America, and there 
is no reason to suppose that a double threat to the United 
States in that continent to-day could be resisted successfully 
until she has had time to prepare. 

Without Europe, Africa, the Far East and South America, 
the American system would crumble, as President Roosevelt 
has clearly pointed out to all hesitating Americans. For that 
reason the British Commonwealth and the United States are 
indissolubly linked for war purposes. This is a straight- 
forward struggle between the peoples of British stock, with 
their standards of decent living, and a cult which leads directly 
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back to barbarism. It is a fight to a finish in a sense in which 
the last war never was ; but this is not a struggle conducted 
by conflicting coalitions, but by peoples possessing different 
standards of civilisation. When we win, our standards will 
prevail over the greater part of the earth’s surface, and Anglo- 
American prestige will be higher than it has ever been before. 
We must not destroy that prestige a second time; and this 
time we must rely upon ourselves, not upon others. In fact, 
most of the others, and especially the nations which have been 
overrun by Hitler in the present war, will be relying on us. 
It ought to be appreciated at once that when this war is 
over the British Commonwealth cannot alone maintain armies 
of occupation in Germany for the length of time which will 
be required to bring about a genuine change of heart amongst 
the German people. Similarly, we cannot in the political 
sphere seek to remain the dominating military power in 
Europe west of the Russian frontier. Yet it is also equally 
clear that we cannot rely upon others as we did after 1918 ; 
nor can we go to the prodigious lengths which are necessary 
to win this war, and then abandon our position in some 
vaguely well-meaning scheme of federation with Germany 
and France, which will only thinly disguise ancient animosities. 
It is impossible to transform national conflicts which have 
existed for centuries by a few scraps of paper. On the other 
hand, it is idle for us to seek to be indifferent to what happens 
on the Continent ; and the past two years have shown that 
it is equally idle for the British Dominions and the United 
States to seek to isolate themselves from Europe. At bottom, 
the interests of Great Britain, the Dominions and the United 
States in this matter are identical. We do not seek to intervene 
upon the Continent unless our interests are adversely affected, 
and when we do intervene, we want to be in a position to act 
decisively. In the sphere of foreign affairs and defence, 
therefore, the Dominions, ourselves and the United States 
ought to be prepared tn perpetuate war-time arrangements, 
and to continue to act as a unit externally. If Great Britain 
is merely one of several federated units, with a world-wide 
defence scheme, her position vis-a-vis Europe is very different 
from her position if she has to frame her own policy in 
European affairs. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
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in any future European War we shall have to regard these 
islands as the outpost, and to provide for the manufacture 
of the greater part of our munitions of war in the United 
States and the Dominions. For that reason, the policy of 
industrialising Canada and Australia ought to be continued 
after the war. 

The chief problem of international relations when the war 
is over will be the relation of an Anglo-American bloc towards 
Europe on the one hand and towards Eastern Asia on the 
other. There are two others of importance, although not 
comparable in magnitude with these. One is the question of 
India, but the progress which has already been made towards 
the creation of a united and self-governing India warrants the 
assumption that in the long run the Indian question can be 
nabeed on such terms that India’s control of her own future 
is assured in free association with an Anglo-American bloc, 
to which in outlook she is already closely allied. The other 
problem is the relation of Anglo-American bloc towards 
Russia; but that is a question which cannot be briefly 
discussed, and the solution of which will be influenced to a 
considerable degree by the evolution of Russia’s foreign 
policy vee the present war. It is a problem which is 
complicated by ideological differences, which are not easily 
overcome. The fate of China, and of Japan’s efforts to 
establish a “Co-prosperity sphere” embracing some 600 
millions of Asiatics, obviously depends upon the issue of the 
war with Germany. Once Hitler is defeated, the weakness 
of the Japanese position is so obvious that it can no longer 
be maintained. 

We are left, therefore, with the relations of the Anglo- 
American bloc towards Europe, and here two important facts 
must be remembered. The first is that Western Europe is the 
largest, the most populous and the most centrally placed of 
the world’s fertile areas‘. The other major human regions 
are North America, India and China, and in each of these a 
co-operative solution of local rivalries has either been achieved, 
or is being achieved. Against this, in Europe local divisions 
and animosities survive, and make further wars inevitable so 


1 See, on this, el Gamat oe in World Unity, by Professor C. B. Fawcett, The 
New Commonwealth tly, October 1940, pp. 95-101. 
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long as they persist. In the future, therefore, it will be 
necessary to separate cultural differences from the possession 
of political power, and this can only be achieved if an Anglo- 
American bloc is prepared to ensure the necessary conditions 
in which an experiment in European development can be 
undertaken. 

The second important fact is that Germany is already 
undertaking the solidification of Europe on the basis of the 
supremacy of a Master-Race, and the memory of this will 
persist when Hitlerism has been destroyed, exactly as the 
effects of the French Revolution and Napoleon’s domination 
of Germany survived to simplify the achievement of German 
unity after 1815. 

Bearing these two factors in mind, and remembering also 
that our Allies in the present war will require security from 
further German aggression when the war is over, the outlines 
of an Anglo-American policy towards the Continent may 
perhaps be traced. Some limitation of national irresponsibility 
in the post-war world is generally recognised to be inevitable, 
and so also is decisive Anglo-American superiority over 
possible combinations of aggressors at sea and in the air. 
Association of allied states with the Anglo-American bloc 
should therefore be welcomed, on terms which make it 
possible for continental air and naval bases to be used by 
Anglo-American naval and air-forces in case of emergency, 
in return for a common currency, common availability of raw 
materials, close economic collaboration and possibly a common 
nationality. In any event colonists from allied countries 
should be welcomed within Anglo-American territories. 
There is evidence that some of the Allies, e.g., Holland and 
Norway, are already thinking on these lines. 

If such a policy is adopted as far as Allies are concerned, 
what attitude should be adopted towards Germany? A 
repetition of the Peace of Versailles will produce a further 
irruption of the German people. So will any attempt to 
partition Germany, especially by such patent and transparent 
fictions as a revival of a Hapsburg “ Holy Roman Empire.” 
Any attempt to keep Germany in permanent subjection, 
either by military occupation or by economic pressure, will 
fail as soon as the mood of revenge has passed. On the other 
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hand, constructive thought with regard to Germany is 
admittedly at this stage difficult, but it is suggested that the 
existence of an Anglo-American bloc, with associated or 
federated states in Europe, will be sufficient to prevent a 
breach of the peace by Germany for a sufficient period for 
a world system based upon Anglo-American association to 
take shape. If, during that period, Germany is preserved 
from economic chaos, and if further, it is made plain that 
Germany’s entry into this system is desired, but not enforced, 
then an atmosphere of confidence may be created. 

To sum up, permanent Anglo-American association 
would not only give the peoples of predominantly British 
stock greater security than they have hitherto enjoyed, and 
it would not only permanently associate peoples with similar 
outlooks upon domestic and international affairs, but it would 
also give them sufficient naval and air strength to preserve 
their territories from external attack, it would provide the 
resources and man-power for the necessary development of 
territories within their boundaries which are sparsely settled, 
and it would offer an example of association on the world- 
scale towards which other states would progressively gravitate. 
It should also be pointed out that unless some permanent 
Anglo-American association is achieved during this war, 
there are going to be some very awkward political and legal 
problems in some parts of the British Empire—for example, 
in Newfoundland—after the war. 

There are those who are still hoping for a millennium in 
Europe when this war is over, and that hatreds whose roots 
lie buried deep in the past will somehow be dissolved. They 
hoped for this last time, and they will certainly hope for it 
in the next war; and their hopes are an important element 
in human progress. It is essential, however, to deal with 
people as they are, not with people as we should wish them 
to be, and after this war the peoples whom Hitler is seeking 
to crush will be in a vengeful mood. It is not in this atmos- 
phere that a United States of Europe will be born, although 
it is virtually certain that some of the enslaved nations will 
draw closer together for mutual protection, and that they 
will seek the support of this country more consistently than 
they have done in the past. Faced, therefore, with the 
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problem of Europe, we must take our stand. We must 
either fetter ourselves with increased European commitments, 
or we must consciously re-orientate our thought about our 
relations with the Dominions and the United States. We 
must accustom ourselves to regard Great Britain, not as the 
hub of the Commonwealth, but as the original home of the 
British peoples, now spread over vast areas, and also as one 
element in a world system, the potentialities of which are 
practically unlimited, and which is so placed strategically that 
it can never be destroyed. 

Maps are deceptive things, and it is to be regretted that 
the use of globes is not more common. If one takes a globe, 
and studies the positions of Great Britain, the United States 
and the Dominions, one sees that it was no accident that the 
British peoples spread to these lands in the nineteenth century. 
It is our common task in the twentieth to see that they stay 
there, increase and prosper, and if the present war awakens 
us to this fact, it will have done immeasurable good. 











SURVEYS 


ApMINISTRATIVE Justice: A Srupy oF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Courts AND Mitirary SERVICE HarpsHip CoMMITTEEs. 

NLIKE many foreign countries, Great Britain does not possess 

a formal system of Labour Courts or of Administrative Courts. 

But the Courts of Referees, originally set up to deal with 

Unemployment Insurance claims, have gradually acquired a 
series of new and important functions directly related to the War. 
They constitute the English model of a Labour Judiciary in regard to 
one aspect of their work, and an administrative tribunal in regard to 
other aspects. Their work is so little known and so successful that it 
deserves attention. 

The National Insurance Act, 1911, introduced by Mr. Lloyd George, 
made provision for Courts of Referees to be set up, consisting of one 
or more members chosen to represent employers, with an equal number 
of members chosen to represent workmen, and a chairman appointed 
by the Board of Trade. Parliament also provided that panels of persons 
chosen to represent employers and workpeople respectively should be 
constituted by the Board of Trade for each district and such trades or 
groups of trades as might be determined; and the members of the 
Courts of Referees other than the chairman should be selected from 
these panels. 

After thirty years’ experience, the structure of the Courts remains 
unchanged, save that the Ministry of Labour and National Service has 
replaced the Board of Trade as the responsible department. In practice, 
each Court consists of three members: one to represent the insured 
workers, one to represent employers, and an independent chairman to 
represent the State or the general public. Each of these three parties 
has both a financial and a social interest in the just and efficient 
administration of the Unemployment Insurance scheme. The Courts 
sit at the Employment Exchanges, the frequency of the sessions depending 
on the volume of work requiring to be performed. 

The chairman is frequently a member of the legal profession, but 
he is required to be qualified to deal in a knowledgeable way with social 
and industrial questions. He receives a fee for each sitting, while the 
other members of the Court are unpaid, though they may claim com- 
pensation for loss of earnings caused by attendance at the Court. Most 
of the male workers’ representatives on the Courts consist of trade union 
officials; this is not equally true of the women’s representatives. 
Wherever possible, women members sit when women’s cases are under 
consideration, and vice versa, apart from the chairman, who may be 
either a man or a woman. 
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At the outbreak of war, the Courts were dealing with an enormous 
number of cases, involving a wide range of industrial and social factors. 
The following were among the commonest types of question to be 
determined. 

The question of whether a claimant fulfils the statutory condition of 
being “‘ capable of and available for work.” The question of capability 
refers to the claimant’s physique and health. The question of availability 
is of wider import. It may include questions of the hours or days for 
which the claimant is willing to work; the distance from home he is 
willing to travel; the type of employment he is willing to accept. 
A person is not available if he is only willing to take employment for 
which he is not properly qualified or on conditions which no employer 
would be likely to accept. 

A claimant who voluntarily leaves his employment without just 
cause is liable to be disqualified from receiving benefit for a period not 
exceeding six weeks. The question of what is just cause may involve 
a consideration of wages, hours, conditions of work, the suitability of 
the employment, the behaviour of the employer or of other employees, 
and the domestic responsibilities of the claimant. 

Disqualification will also arise where a worker is dismissed for 
misconduct. This again is a matter which is not susceptible of simple 
definition, but may touch on many aspects of industrial or commercial 
life. Breach of the factory rules, dishonesty, insubordination, insolence, 
persistent unpunctuality, negligent work, disregard of the employer’s 
interests, misbehaviour towards a fellow-employee, refusal to obey an 
order—any of these may constitute misconduct in certain circum- 
stances. 

Another type of disqualification occurs where the claimant has 
without good cause refused or failed to apply for, or to accept an offer 
of, a suitable situation which has been notified to him by an Employment 
Exchange or other recognized agency, or by or on behalf of an 
employer; or where a claimant is proved to have neglected to avail 
himself of a reasonable opportunity of suitable employment. The word 
“ suitable ” is crucial and gives rise to thorny problems touching many 
aspects of industrial and domestic life. 

An entirely different class of case concerns claims for dependant’s 
benefit. The Unemployment Insurance scheme provides for dependant’s 
benefit to be paid to wives, mistresses, parents, housekeepers, sisters, 

brothers, children and other relatives, subject to specified conditions 
being satisfied. The commonest is that the claimant must be wholly or 

1 The last year for which figures are available is 1938, when approximately 500,000 
cases were dealt with. Of these, 462,204 were referred for decision in the first instance 
to the Courts of Referees, and 37,823 were referred by way of ap from dis- 
allowances imposed by the Insurance Officers. Of the former, 111,860 claims were 


allowed and 350,344 disallowed; of the latter, 8,587 were allowed and 29,236 
disallowed. Ministry of Labour Annual Report, 1938. Appendix XXIII H.M.S.O, 
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mainly maintaining the dependant. This requirement gives rise to many 
complicated enquiries into family income, income per head, and the 
respective contributions to the family fund made by each member of 
the household, before the Court can be satisfied that dependency exists. 

The Anomalies Regulations presented the Courts of Referees with 
some extremely elaborate problems. These Regulations were designed 
to impose special and more onerous conditions on married women, 
seasonal workers, and certain other categories of insured contributors, 
Under the Regulations a married woman must satisfy the Court that 
she is normally employed in insurable employment; that she will 
normally seek to obtain her livelihood by means of insurable employ- 
ment; and that “having regard to all the circumstances of her case, 
and particularly to her industrial experience and the industrial circum- 
stances of the district in which she resides, either (a) she can reasonably 
expect to obtain insurable employment; or (+) her expectation of 
obtaining insurable employment is not less than it would otherwise be 
by reason of the fact that she is married.” 

The number and complexity of the factors to be taken into account 
in determining such cases are self-evident. Still more difficult are the 
cases falling under the trade dispute disqualification, which disbars from 
the receipt of benefit workpeople who have lost their employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a trade dispute at the premises 
where they were employed. The disqualification is itself subject to 
various exceptions which exclude, for example, a workman who proves 
that he is not participating in or financing or directly interested in the 
trade dispute which caused the stoppage of work. 

These and similar questions impose on the Courts of Referees the 
task of finding a large number of facts and exercising a far-reaching 
discretion in giving decisions on the facts so found. The jurisdiction 
of the tribunal does not cover the exceptional and bizarre eccentricities 
of human conduct, which occupy so much of the time of the Civil and 
criminal Law Courts, but embraces rather the frequent occurrences 
which constitute a typical cross-section of the everyday lives of millions 
of wage-earners. Indeed, the extraordinary interest afforded by the work 
of the Courts of Referees lies in the fact that they are dealing with 
common-place matters affecting the lives of ordinary men and women. 

This work is carried on in an atmosphere of informality and 
simplicity. It is, however, in no sense slapdash. On the contrary, great 
care is taken to provide the members of the Court with typewritten 
statements containing the relevant information relating to the question 
to be determined. This includes not only numerous facts concerning 
the claimant, but also written statements made, for example, by an 
employer as to why the employment terminated, with the employee’s 
reply thereto. 
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The claimant is summoned to attend the sitting of the Court, and if 
he desires he may be represented by his trade union official or by a 
friend—but not by a solicitor or barrister. The members of the Court 
question the claimant and any witnesses he may bring, and also the 
employer if he is present—which he rarely is. The witnesses then retire 
to enable the Court to discuss the case in private. 

Above the Courts of Referees is the Umpire, a superior tribunal 
whose decisions are final. A right of appeal to the Umpire lies in the 
following cases: (1) at the instance of the Insurance Officer, (2) at the 
instance of a trade union of which the claimant was a member when 
last employed, (3) at the instance of the claimant in any case in which 
the decision of the Court of Referees is not unanimous or in any other 
case with the leave of the chairman. 

In practice, only a very small fraction of the enormous number of 
cases which are decided by the Courts of Referees go to appeal, and the 
work of the Courts therefore enjoys a high degree of finality.1 Never- 
theless, even that small fraction was sufficiently large, prior to the 
outbreak of war, to engage the full-time attention of the Umpire and 
four Deputy-Umpires. 

The Umpire’s decisions form a series of precedents which are binding 
on the Courts of Referees and also on the Insurance Officers. A selection 
of the more important decisions are printed periodically, and these form 
a code of jurisprudence affecting Unemployment Insurance. 

On the outbreak of war, a substantial modification of the system 
was at once introduced. All cases were decided in the first instance by 
the Insurance Officer, and the claimant could appeal from his decision 
to the Court of Referees. This change was intended to reduce, and did 
in fact reduce to an enormous extent, the number of cases coming 
before the Courts. The Umpire’s office, which was formerly centralized 
in London, was regionalized throughout the country. 

The curtailment of business caused by the transformation of the 
Courts of Referees from being courts of first instance to being appellate 
tribunals, was more than offset by entrusting to them new duties of an 
entirely different character. 

In May, 1939, compulsory military training was introduced in this 
country for the first time during a period of peace by the Military 
Training Act. Under this Act men between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-one were liable to be registered for military training, and to be 
called up for training within one year from the date of registration. 
Provision was made for the postponement or ante-dating of liability to 
be called up, to a date subsequent or prior to the normal age limits ; 
and applications for such treatment, if made on grounds of hardship 

1In ire gave decisions. i I per cent coming 
before Lo coun Seon “Ministry of Fans oon Report. ee 
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and rejected by the Minister of Labour, were referred to Military 
Training (Hardship) Committees. These Committees consisted of the 
Chairman of a Court of Referees under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts sitting with two other persons selected by the Minister from a 
panel. The Umpire or Deputy-Umpire, sitting with two assessors, was 
made the final appellate body. 

The National Service Act, passed on the outbreak of War, is a much 
more drastic law. It authorizes the Government to call up every male 
British subject between eighteen and forty-one years of age for service 
in the armed forces of the Crown. The Act provides an opportunity 
for seeking postponement—but not for ante-dating—similar to that 
afforded by the Training Act, but it is only open to men who prove 
that “ exceptional hardship ” (as distinct from simple “ hardship ” under 
the Training Act) would ensue if they were called up in the ordinary 
course. The same machinery of adjudication is used, namely, the 
Unemployment Insurance Courts acting under the name of Military 
Service (Hardship) Committees. The application is made in the first 
instance to the Minister, who may grant it. If he does not grant it, he 
must refer the matter to the Committee for decision. 

The arrangements for postponement of calling up should not be 
confused with the machinery for dealing with conscientious objectors, 
which is quite distinct. The local tribunal for hearing persons claiming 
to be conscientious objectors consists of a County Court Judge sitting 
as chairman with two other members appointed by the Minister of 
Labour and National Service. The “other members” are selected for 
their impartiality, and half their number is appointed after consultation 
with workers’ organizations. 

The Military Hardship Committees were set afloat on an entirely 
uncharted sea, without compass or map to guide them on their journey. 
The legislation gives no indication as to the meaning of either hardship 
or exceptional hardship. But Parliament enacted that the Minister of 
Labour and National Service should have power to make regulations 
as to the principles to be applied by the Committees, and the circum- 
stances to which regard is and is not to be had, in determining applications 
for the grant or renewal of postponement certificates, and as to the 
period for which a postponement certificate may be granted or renewed. 
This power the Minister exercised shortly after the Act was passed. 

The Regulations distinguish three kinds of hardship: that arising 
from domestic circumstances ; that arising from business responsibilities 
and interests; and that arising from “ individual circumstances and 
other cases.” 

As regards the first category, the Regulations state that regard should 

1 The National Service (Armed Forces) (Postponement Certificates) Regulations, 
1939. S.R. & O., 1939, No. 1,541. 
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be had to the circumstances in which members of the same household 
as the applicant or dependent persons living elsewhere than in that 
household will be placed in the event of postponement being refused 
rather than to the applicant’s individual circumstances. A certificate 
should be granted only if, owing to the existence of specific circum- 
stances, the refusal of it would be likely to cause hardship to the 
dependents or members of the household “ over and above that which 
the calling up of men for service in due course might normally be 
expected to cause.” 

The Regulations require that an application based on business 
responsibilities and interests should be granted only if the circumstances 
are such that the business or occupation cannot be carried on in the 
applicant’s absence unless and until alternative arrangements have been 
made for its continuance, and the necessary arrangements either for 
carrying on the business or for its disposal cannot immediately be made. 

In respect of the third category of case, which consists of the residue, 
the Regulations require the Hardship Committee to grant postponement 
only if they are satisfied that, if it were refused, hardship would be 
caused to the applicant over and above that which the calling up of men 
for military service in due course might normally be expected to cause. 

The maximum period for which a postponement certificate can be 
issued is six months from the date of application; but this can be 
renewed indefinitely by the Hardship Committee, except in the case of 
applications based on business responsibilities and interests, where the 
total period for which a man can be postponed is twelve months. 

The Minister’s Regulations are necessarily abstract and general. 
They are not of great assistance in determining actual cases because they 
leave so many questions unanswered. The Umpire’s decisions laying 
down principles of a more definite character have proved of substantial 
help in at least two important types of cases. 

The first relates to students undergoing courses of instruction at 
universities, technical schools or colleges, or studying for professional 
or vocational qualifications by other means. The question whether such 
men should be. postponed was obviously of the utmost importance for 
their future careers. The Umpire has laid it down that the test to be 
applied is as follows :1 

(1) The applicant must be studying in order to become qualified to 

follow some occupation which he intends to adopt as a means of 
livelihood, or for the purpose of obtaining a degree, diploma or 
other similar qualification which has important value to him in 
his future career. ' 

(2) The passing of the examination for which he was studying at 

the date of registration under the National Service (Armed 
1 Decision No. 1,529/40. (N.S.). Code 2. Pamphlet 6/40. 
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Forces) Act is essential to, or is generally recognized as 
appropriate to, such qualification. 

(3) That the examination is due to commence within nine months 
of the date of registration and he has a genuine intention of 
sitting for it. 

(4) That he has been pursuing a course of whole-time or part-time 
study for the degree, diploma, etc., for a calendar or academic 
year preceding the date of registration. 

The decision has, in practice, been liberally interpreted so as to include 
students taking university degrees in other than the purely vocational 
subjects or professional faculties. The position of apprentices has been 
assimilated to that of other students. 

The second class of case where the Umpire’s decisions have been 
particularly helpful consists of those in which a man seeks postponement 
on the ground that his wife is pregnant. Here again the Umpire has 
introduced the time element as a factor which may guide the Committee, 
though not in any hard-and-fast or mechanical manner. The Umpire 
has said, in effect, that there must be some “ specific circumstance ” 
connected with the pregnancy to produce exceptional hardship. While 
it is impossible to visualize all the “ specific circumstances” which 
might exist, such a circumstance may arise from the state of health of 
the expectant mother ; or from the arrangements which are contemplated 
for the confinement; or from the length of time which will elapse 
before the birth of the child. If the birth of the child is expected in 
not more than three months from the date of application, this may be a 
“ specific circumstance ” causing exceptional hardship because “ in the 
last three months of pregnancy a woman’s nervous condition is more 
likely to be upset, so the separation from her husband would cause her 
greater hardship than in the preceding six months.” 

There are innumerable other kinds of cases. There are, for example, 
applications based on the economic dependency of wives, children, 
parents and other relatives ; and in deciding these the Military Hardship 
Committees must estimate the financial resources which will be available 
from Service dependent’s allowances, from the Assistance Board and 
other sources, when the applicant’s contributions from present earnings 
are withdrawn. There are cases where crippled or sick relatives are 
physically dependent on the personal services of the man who is liable 
to be called up. There are cases where near relatives are dangerously 
ill, or where the applicant or his family has recently suffered a bereave- 
ment and it would add unduly to their distress if he were called up 
without delay. 

The most difficult class of case is, usually, that which concerns 
hardship alleged to arise from “ business interests and responsibilities.” 

1 Decision 32/40 (N.S.). Code 2. Pamphlet No. 1/40. 
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The owners of one-man businesses nearly always ask for time in which 
to train a substitute or sell their business or dispose of the stock or 
liquidate their debts. There appear to be thousands of small hairdressing 
saloons, boot-repair shops, and so forth, which are run entirely by one 
man, who falls within this category. 

Then there are the family business, in which perhaps the most 
vigorous and active member is liable for military service, and wants 
time in which to train a relative to take his place. There are small 
shops whose owner cannot afford to employ a manager or even an 
assistant, but endeavours at the last moment to train an employee or 
his wife to run the business. 

The businesses in respect of which applications are made are by no 
means always small ones. Sometimes quite large firms are involved ; 
but the proprietors or managers of substantial concerns usually come 
within the specified age-groups in the list of Reserved Occupations. 

The difficulty of dealing justly with applications of this type has for 
several reasons immensely increased since the beginning of the War. 
First, because as the age of call-up has increased, the recruits comprise 
middle-aged men occupying much more responsible positions than the 
youths of twenty and upwards in the earlier groups. Second, the labour 
shortage has become increasingly stringent, so that it is exceedingly 
difficult or even impossible to engage substitutes, whether experienced 
ot untrained, in many lines of trade. An instance of this is the liquor 
trade, in which there is an extreme shortage of barmen and cellarmen for 
public-houses. Many licences are held jointly by husband and wife ; 
and in certain districts it is impracticable for a woman to run a public- 
house without male help. Yet if a way cannot be found to carry on 
in the husband’s absence, the licence and the inventory must be 
surrendered at a heavy loss to the holders. 

The business of provision merchants and butchers, to take another 
example, has become much more difficult to conduct in consequence of 
the complicated food regulations and rationing requirements, which 
involve a great deal of worrying clerical work which is sometimes 
beyond the competence of someone who would be quite able to take 
over the practical side of running a shop. Third, with each reduction 
in the regular personnel of a business, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to spare the next man. 

Nevertheless, the extent to which these and other difficulties can be 
overcome depends in large measure on the attitude of the man himself. 
Some applicants lean back on their problems, maximize their difficulties 
and make only slight or ineffective efforts to overcome them. When 
these cases come up for grant or renewal of postponement certificates, 
the main task of the Committee is to distinguish between genuine 
difficulties and exaggerated excuses which have been magnified by the 
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applicant because he is, consciously or unconsciously, reluctant to 
overcome them. 

Where the applicant is not eager to serve in the armed forces, it is 
sometimes difficult to discover the true facts of the case. For instance, 
a large number of sons declare that they are the owners of businesses 
which in fact belong co their fathers, who employ them for a 
wage. The father is frequently alleged to have become incapable of 
taking an active part in the management of the business owing to ill- 
health; and a medical certificate is submitted showing him to be 
suffering from “ chronic bronchitis ” or heart trouble. The fact that a 
person is suffering from such an ailment is little guide to their effective 
working capacity for running a small business. 

The work of the Military Hardship Committees, like that of the 
Unemployment Insurance Courts, is conducted in an atmosphere of 
informality and with little technicality. The applicant can be represented 
by a friend if he so desires ; but lawyers are not permitted to appear in 
their professional capacity. He can bring witnesses or written statements 
to corroborate his evidence. There is no representative of the military 
authorities or any other adverse interest present to oppose the application. 

Strictly speaking, the Committees are constituted to perform only 
judicial functions. Their task is to ascertain if exceptional hardship 
exists; and, if so, to grant a certificate of postponement. But anyone 
with an understanding of the organic nature of administrative tribunals 
will appreciate the complete inadequacy of such a conception. 

The Military Hardship Committees have somehow to contrive to 
strike a reasonable balance between the needs of the State for the war 
and the personal claims of the individual, as reflected in each particular 
case. They cannot attach conditions to the grant of a certificate of 
postponement; but they can (and do) state the reasons for their 
decision, which may indicate on a subsequent occasion what the applicant 
undertook to do if he was given time in which to do it. They can 
(and do) try to assist applicants by suggesting methods by which 
domestic and business problems may be solved. 

Above all, it is essential for a Military Hardship Committee to 
recognize that its attitude towards an applicant may have an important 
influence on his attitude towards the war. The three members of the 
Committee who face the potential recruit in the bare board-room of an 
Employment Exchange may well represent to him, at that moment and 
later in his memory, the State, the Government and the War, all rolled 
into one in a more or less confused way. The actual decision which is 
given may sometimes be less important psychologically than the manner 
in which he is handled by the Committee. No matter how slender the 
grounds of his application may prove to be, he must be made to feel 
that he is receiving careful and courteous consideration—in short, a 
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square deal. Any impression he may get that his personal interests are 
being dealt with in a perfunctory manner, or ridden over roughshod, 
may produce lasting resentment with disastrous consequences to his 
future usefulness as a soldier. The Military Service (Hardship) Com- 
mittee must bear in mind that the Army does not need mere men, but 
willing soldiers. The busy Committee member who is anxious to get 
away by 4 p.m. at all costs must be firmly resisted and reminded of this 
aspect of the Committee’s work. 

The National Service Act, 1941, imposes a liability on men who are 
already liable for service in the armed forces, to be called up for Civil 
Defence purposes. The Military Hardship Committees will deal with 
applications from men called up under this Act for the Civil Defence 
services. 

A new and important extension of the jurisdiction of the Committees 
has been conferred under Defence Regulations 26A and 27B and the 
various Orders which have recently been issued under their authority. 

The Fire Prevention (Business Premises) Order, 1941,1 requires the 
occupier of every business premises to which it has been applied to 
make proper and adequate arrangements for securing that fires occurring 
at the premises as the result of hostile attack will be immediately 
detected and combated. The occupier is to notify in writing the 
arrangements to the proper authority, who may approve, modify or 
disapprove the proposals. It is the duty of the occupier to carry out 
the arrangements as approved by the appropriate authority. 

When the scheme is approved, all male persons between eighteen and 
sixty years of age have an obligation to take turns of duty at the premises 
and perform such fire-prevention duties as are allotted to them in 
accordance with the arrangements, for a maximum period not exceeding 
forty-eight hours a month. Certain conditions are laid down concerning 
the conditions under which fire-watching is to take place; and the 
Order provides for the exemption of Home Guards, persons engaged 
on vital work for exceptionally long hours, and other specified categories 
of men. 

The Civil Defence Duties (Compulsory Enrolment) Order, 1941,” 
provides for the compulsory enrolment of men for fire-prevention duties 
in areas where the Minister of Home Security is satisfied that the number 
of volunteers is insufficient to enable the local authority to discharge its 
relative functions under the Defence Regulations, and has in consequence 
applied the Order thereto. In this case, of course, the duties of fire 
prevention are not necessarily confined to a particular building or street. 

Under both the Orders every man is given the right to apply for 
exemption from all or any of the duties on the ground that he is medically 
unfit to perform them or that it would be an exceptional hardship for 

1S.R. & O., 1941, No. 69. 2S.R. & O., 1941, No. 70. 
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him to be required to perform them. The Civil Defence Duties 
(Exemption Tribunals) Order, 1941,1 makes the Military Service 
(Hardship) Committee for the district the tribunal which is to hear and 
determine such applications. Its decision is final and there is no appeal. 

Most of the applications which have so far been made to the Hardship 
Committees are based on grounds of medical unfitness. The applicants 
usually support their cases with medical certificates from their own 
doctors, where*the unfitness is alleged to arise from health rather than 
from some obvious physical disability. But in order to enable the 
Committee to have independent medical testimony, a report can be 
obtained from a doctor specially attached to the Employment Exchange 
for the purpose. It is by no means an easy task to estimate the degree 
of health and physique required to carry out fire-prevention duties, 
especially in places where most of the fit men under thirty-five years of 
age have been called to the forces. 

The Hardship Committee is entitled to grant exemption from all or 
any of the duties imposed on an applicant. Thus he can be given total 
exemption, or granted release from night duties; or duties involving 
climbing on a roof; or week-end duties. The exemption may be 
granted for an unlimited period or for a specified time of, say, a month 
or six months. 

In view of the essential need for fire-watching and fighting on a 
great scale to combat incendiary attack on the great cities, it would be 
hard to over-estimate the importance of these new powers which have 
been conferred on the Military Service (Hardship) Committees. Fire- 
prevention squads are indispensable; but they must consist of men 
capable of doing the work with reasonable efficiency and without undue 
sacrifice of their private interests. If exemption is granted too lightly 
or without careful scrutiny, there may be engendered a sense of unfairness 
and resentment in those who are not exempt. If it is not granted to 
those suffering from poor health, men who are just able to carry on 
their work as useful citizens may be made into useless crocks who are 
a burden on the community. Hence the tribunal must seek to steer a safe 
midway course between a too indulgent attitude on the one hand and an 
undue severity on the other. It must perform its task with a sense of 
the social and national issues involved as well as the individual aspects 
of each case. 

It emerges clearly from the history of the Courts of Referees that 
they have gained and held the confidence and esteem of Parliament, the 
Central Government, organized labour, and employers. Had it been 
otherwise, they would not have retained for nearly thirty years their 
original functions relating to unemployment insurance (subject only to 
the wartime modifications explained above), much less had their 


1S.R. & O., 1941, No. 163. 
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jurisdiction expanded by the acquisition of important powers concerning 
military service and fire-fighting duties. Opposition or serious criticism 
from any powerful section of opinion would have effectively prevented 
such a development. 

Several Committees and Commissions which have enquired into the 
subject have given the Courts their approval, either explicitly or by 
implication. 

The Blanesbrough Committee on Unemployment Insurance, set up 
in 1927, declared that “ From all we have learned during our enquiry 
we believe that Courts of Referees inspire general confidence.”4 The 
significance of this remark was enhanced by the fact that the chairman 
of the Committee was a Law Lord, who would scarcely be expected to 
be prejudiced in favour of such new-fangled institutions as the Courts 
of Referees, representing as they do a sharp break from the tradition of 
the ordinary courts. 

The Morris Committee was appointed in 1929 to consider “ the 
constitution and procedure of statutory authorities performing the 
functions of Insurance Officers and Courts of Referees under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, and the nature of the evidence to be 
required as to the fulfilment of the conditions or the absence of the 
disqualifications for the receipt of unemployment benefit under the 
Acts.” The real object of the Committee was to enquire into the 
operation of the then existing statutory condition which required 
claimants to prove that they were “ genuinely seeking work but unable 
to obtain suitable employment.” This condition had given rise to much 
hardship and resentment on the part of the unemployed ; and criticism 
naturally tended to fall on the administrative organs which carried out 
the legal provisions. 

The Report of the Morris Committee? recommended the abolition 
of the statutory condition and the substitution of an entirely different 
test of good faith, a reform which was accepted shortly afterwards. 
So far as the Courts of Referees were concerned, the Committee recom- 
mended a number of minor improvements in procedure, and emphasized 
that chairmen should possess a knowledge of industrial and working-class 
conditions in addition to having sufficient legal training. The Report 
made no substantial criticism of the tribunals concerned ; and, indeed, 
strengthened their position by proposing that their determinations should 
henceforth be a decision and not a recommendation. 

In 1930 the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, presided 
over by Judge Holman Gregory, K.C., observed of the machinery for 
adjudication of claims to benefit: “ Generally, we find that the machinery 
is working satisfactorily, end that the Courts perform their duties with 

1 Report of the Unemployment Insurance Committee, 1927, page 46. 
* Cmd. 3415/1929. *Final Report. Cmd. 4185/1932. Page 258. 
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a full sense of their responsibility.” The Commission had no major 
alteration to suggest in the general framework of adjudication, but 
recommended certain changes in detail. The Minority Report agreed 
with the Majority recommendations, but emphasized the need to define 
more clearly the functions of the Umpire, so as to distinguish the duty 
of laying down general rules to guide the Courts of Referees from that 
of acting as an appeal tribunal on individual cases. They wished the 
Umpire to have power to issue codified rules interpreting the law on 
general principles, without waiting for a particular case to arise ; while 
the function of acting as a final appeal tribunal should, they thought, be 
devolved upon Divisional Umpires sitting in seven great regions. 

The organs which have been described in these pages are a highly 
characteristic piece of English Governmental machinery. They form a 
typical instance of the institutions through which administrative justice 
is carried out in Britain. Their work is unpretentious and unspectacular, 
but it is making a substantial contribution to social peace. The intro- 
duction of the lay element in the process of adjudication provides a 
valuable experience in civic responsibility. 


REGIONALITER. 
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Tue GROWTH OF THE BririsH Crvtu Service. By EMMELINE W. CoHEN. 
(George Allen & Unwin. 221 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
HE way in which certain subjects are more or less ignored, 
while others in the same department of knowledge give rise to 
a plethora of books, is one of the curiosities both of science and 
of literature. There must be at least a hundred volumes on the 
constitutional history, law and parliamentary government of Great 
Britain. Yet until five years ago there was not a single work on the 
Cabinet. An almost equal neglect has been shown towards the Civil 
Service. Although it is one of the essential pillars of the British system of 
government, its literary treatment is confined to a couple of volumes of 
essays by various writers, and a slender study by Dr. Finer. There has 
been no attempt to trace its historical growth or to produce a full-length 
treatise on its present structure and functions. 

The first of these omissions has now fortunately been repaired by 
Miss Cohen, in the short and competent study in which she describes 
the growth of the Service from 1780 to 1939. 

This was the formative period, for it began with the decline of the 
old police state of the 18th century, in which the administrative work 
of government was largely divided between the high officers of State, 
“ emanations of the Crown,” occupying the principal political positions, 
and the public officers who go far back into our history and who still 
exist in various guises. The author shows not only how these public 
officers were appointed, paid and controlled, but also what was the 
organisation of the public departments at the end of the 18th century. 
She gives a list of fifty-three public offices, which included such oddities 
as the Lottery Office, the Hawkers and Pedlars (Scotland) Office, the 
Registrar of Colonial Slaves Office, and no less than three offices concerned 
with Chelsea Hospital. The number of persons employed is also given, 
and this shows that, with the exception of the Customs and Excise, 
which had together more than 12,500 employees, the scale of employment 
was very small compared with modern standards. 

Among these fifty-three public offices the only departments of any 
importance which we should recognise to-day are the Treasury, Home 
Office, Foreign Office, Colonies, Admiralty, War Office, Stationery 
Office, the Mint, the Post Office and the offices concerned with revenue. 
The vast series of functions relating to the physical, mental and moral 
welfare of the people, the regulation of industry, the provision of public 
services and so forth, which are a commonplace of our own age, did not 
form part of the business of government until the arrival of the modern 
industrial and commercial state in the 19th century produced problems 
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which could not be dealt with in any other way save through a vastly 
extended system of public administration. ; 

It was the change in the emphasis and direction of public administra- 
tion, and the gradual creation of departments to deal with such matters 
as the poor law, public health, education, highways, public utilities, 
local government, unemployment, labour, which caused the Civil Service 
to emerge with the distinctive features which we now associate with it. 
Miss Cohen shows the part played by the early reformers (between 1780 
and 1840) in securing the elementary virtue of probity. She traces the 
gradual discrediting of patronage and the slow recognition of professional 
efficiency as a basis of appointment and promotion. She emphasises the 
important influence of Indian administration in improving the Home 
Civil Service. 

The author gives due place to the impact on the Civil Service of such 
events as the Crimean War and the inefficiency which it disclosed ; the 
imposition of the superannuation system as a fundamental element in 
constructing a career service; the establishment of the Civil Service 
Commission ; the introduction of the Treasury grades; the principle 
of recruitment by open competitive examination; and the welding 
together of all the employees of the State into a single, coherent, unified 
Civil Service. She describes the various Royal Commissions and 
Committees whose reports were of such moment in bringing about 
these developments, which occupied most of the 19th century. 

Miss Cohen is thoroughly acquainted with the original sources of 
most of these Parliamentary Papers from which the material is obtained. 
She writes lucidly, succinctly and with a good sense of the historical 
background. The first and second parts of the book, which carry the 
story to the end of the 19th century, form a valuable contribution to 
political and administrative history. 

Part III is devoted to the 2oth century and is less satisfactory. This 
is partly due to the fact that the author deals in a less adequate and 
comprehensive manner with the present century than with the last ; but 
in part also to the fact that as she approaches the decades immediately 
preceding the present one, we expect more of her. We are in the twilight 
zone which separates history from our own experience, and we are no 
longer satisfied with a critical narrative. We begin to feel the need for 
a discussion of the problems which confront us, and for a formulation 
of remedies for the defects which we observe. 

The author deals in this Part with women in the Service, the position 
of scientists and technicians, the rise of the independent public service 
boards staffed with officers who do not belong to the Civil Service, and 
so forth. But although she touches on these matters, she seldom gets 
to grips with the main problems of the day. 

How vital those problems are, the war has shown. There is virtual 
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agreement among all competent observers—and especially those who 
have had an opportunity to become acquainted with the administrative 
machine from inside—that the Civil Service has failed to rise to the level 
of achievement demanded by the national emergency. It is emerging 
from the searching test of war with a diminished stature, and the main 
reason for this is that the men who have risen to the topmost positions 
in the Service are, with one or two exceptions, not equal to their tasks. 
Some of the younger men up to the rank of assistant secretary are eager, 
capable, energetic, and positive in their outlook. Those who occupy the 
uppermost rungs in the ladder, and in particular the permanent secretaries, 
are definitely inferior to those in comparable positions in the war of 
1914-18. 

The principal cause of this deterioration in calibre is the power which 
was conferred in 1921 on the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury—the 
Head of the Civil Service—to advise the Prime Minister on the appoint- 
ment of the principal officials in all departments. This means that 
promotion to a ptincipal post depends less on the good work a man 
does in his department, less on his zeal, energy and creativeness in 
administering health, education, agriculture, or whatever it may be, than 
on the degree to which he can become persona grata at the Treasury. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the long-term results of this pernicious 
policy which was allowed to creep into our administrative arrangements 
in 1921. 


THe Roots oF NATIONAL SOCIALISM, 1783-1933. By Rowan D’O. 
Butter. (310 pp. Faber and Faber. 125. 6d.) 

Tuus Spake Germany. Edited by W. W. Cooie and M. F. Porrer. 
With an introduction by Lor> VANSITTART. (xxviii and 438 pp.) 
(Longmans. 105. 6d.) 

GerMAN veRSUs Hun. By Cart Brinirzer and BertHe GrossBArD. 
With a foreword by Durr Cooper. (270 pp. Allen & Unwin. 105. 6d.) 

Wuart To Do wirH Germany. By Cotonet T. H. MINsHALL. (240 pp. 
Allen ¢» Unwin. 108. 6d.) 

AVING read these four books, the intelligent reader ought to 
be able to understand the Germans and know what to do with 
Germany, but we very much doubt whether in fact he will. 
Yet they are extremely interesting books, full of facts and 
knowledge, and compiled or written by people who have an extensive 
knowledge of their subject. The first is a formidable work of original 
thought and erudition. It is a study of German thought and its relation 
to German policy and action from 1783 to 1933. Its method is chrono- 
logical and its object to trace the origin of Nazi practice and theory in the 
history of Germany and of German thought. In the early chapters of 
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his book Colonel Minshall attempts something of the same task more 
superficially. In the latter part of the book he deals with the question 
of the right treatment of Germany after the war if we are to prevent her 
becoming the cause of a third world war. He considers the solution 
to be found in the weakening of Prussia and Prussian influence within 
Germany and he proposes to do this through a federation. 

The two other books are different in form, though their object and 
intention are much the same. They are anthologies of German thought 
in which German writers, thinkers, and orators are allowed or made to 
explain the meaning of Germanism, the essential ideals and characteristics 
of the German people. They have been compiled with great ability and 
to those who have a limited knowledge of German history and literature 
will provide an invaluable storehouse of quotation and mental amunition. 
Whether many people will be able to use them intelligently or wisely is 
doubtful. For the controversies which have already raged between Lord 
Vansittart and his critics, and between those who agree and disagree with 
the thesis which has guided the writers of these books, show how difficult 
it is at any time, but particularly in war, to form any kind of reasonable 
or impartial opinion upon the complicated and difficult questions involved 
in the dispute. 

Fundamentally the dispute is about a fact and can be stated fairly 
simply. The Nazis have a savage and cruel view of life ; they believe the 
Germans to be a superior race, a Herrenvolk or Chosen People whose 
mission it is to create by force a world empire and subject to themselves 
the lesser breeds of men. They want and have wanted war, for withou 
war the accomplishment of their object is not possible. And in order to 
accomplish that object they are prepared and even eager to destroy 
everything which is usually meant by western civilization : freedom and 
tolerance, the standards of humanity and fraternity, law and justice, 
religion, morality, truth itself. So far Lord Vansittart and his critics 
are in agreement ; the point in which they disagree is the measure and 
manner in which the German people or nation accept the standards and 
objects of the Nazis and share their guilt. Though Lord Vansittart and 
the authors of these books do occasionally make some qualifying state- 
ments, in effect they maintain that the Germans are identified with the 
Nazis in doctrine and practice, that they accept and always have accepted 
this barbarous social and racial dogma of the German Herrenvolk. The 
selection of the two anthologists and much of Mr. Butler’s argument 
are directed to this end, to prove that all Germans are tarred with the 
same brush, Thomas Mann and Bernhardi, Stresemann and Hitler, and 
that Nazism with its warlord-Fuehrer, its Moloch totalitarian state, its 
tuling élite, its militaristic nationalism, its demand for Lebensraum, and 
its antisemitism is only an emphatic extension of the German tradition. 
To this the critics and opponents reply that the Germans are not 
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essentially different from the other peoples of Europe ; that you could 
prove by quotation that Frenchmen and Englishmen have also held 
these barbarous views; that the selection of the anthologists is 
tendentious and that you could prove by quotation that Germans have 
opposed this “German tradition”; that our opponents in war are 
always unadulterated scoundrels and that Burke was right in his objection 
to the indictment of whole nations or people. 

The truth in this controversy is not nearly as clear or cut-and-dried 
as it appears to the controversialists ; it is to be found probably, as so 
often, about midway between the two extremes. It is impossible in a 
review to make any real attempt to uncover it, but one or two points 
may be noted. Mr. Butler’s is an extremely interesting and learned book, 
and he guards himself, for instance, on page 278, by admitting that there 
have been Germans who challenged the German tradition. -But he is 
biased and therefore unconsciously gives a bias to his facts. A small 
example will show how this happens. Nietzsche was one of the most 
violent critics of Germans and Germanism, and was opposed to racialism 
and the “ race-swindle,” as he called it. Mr. Butler admits this, but this 
is how he words his admission: “ Nietzsche was properly speaking no 
racialist,” and he goes on: “ But if Nietzsche was not actually a racialist 
he wrote a good deal that was highly acceptable to those who were.” 
Here the words “ properly speaking ” and “ not actually ” do the trick ; 
the impression ultimately conveyed to the unwary or ignorant reader is 
that Nietzsche was actually, like all Germans, a racialist. This kind of 
bias is much more powerful and effective in the anthologies. The 
selection, particularly in Thus Spake Germany, has been done with great 
skill; but the skill increases the bias and overemphasis of the selection. 
By omitting all views or qualification of views, which are contrary to the 
thesis of the anthologists, a one-sided picture of German thought is given. 

But though the picture is one-sided, there are facts here which the 
controversialists on the other side ignore and a case which they do not 
attempt to meet. You could probably find in British and French writers 
some quotations which would prove that they held views similar to these 
Germans. But they would be a measly and third-rate company. There 
is no European nation which could provide an anthology of such size, 
savagery, and stupidity, no European nation in which this savage stupidity 
is endorsed, as it is in Germany, not by obscure fanatics, but by the great 
writers, thinkers, and statesmen. The fact itself is distorted in these 
books and its significance and explanation are not adequately given in 
them—even in Mr. Butler’s—but the fact itself cannot be abolished by 
ignoring or denying it. 

LEonaRD WOOLF. 
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A PosstBsLE TECHNIQUE OF DIsARMAMENT Controt. By Mrs. Laura 
PuFFER MorGAn. 96pp. (Geneva Research Centre.) Vol. xi, No. 7. 
40 cents. 1.75 Swiss francs. 
O talk of disarmament may seem academic just now. But if a 
peaceful order is soon to be achieved after this war—if there is 
ever to be security against aggression, and a revival of prosperity 
—the arms race must be stopped. As President Roosevelt has 
emphasised, one of the essential freedoms, freedom from fear, is 
unattainable without general disarmament. 

The Geneva Research Centre, which has courageously gone on 
publishing during the war such valuable studies as Mr. Engels’s book 
on League Reform, does well to publish this study by Mrs. Morgan, an 
American lady who has long been one of the most steadfast and informed 
of unofficial students of disarmament. The book covers a field which 
is still, comparatively speaking, little explored: to a surprising extent 
the material is still fresh. 

Four methods of disarmament have been considered. Firstly, guanti- 
tative limitation by ratios, such as was applied to certain navies in the 
Washington Treaty, 1922, and the London Treaty, 1930. The method 
achieved considerable success so long as political conditions were 
favourable: but it broke down eventually, when questions of prestige 
and power, in Japan, France, and Italy became acute. Secondly, 
qualitative limitation, prohibiting certain types of armament altogether. 
This method was used in the disarmament clauses of Versailles, and the 
London Treaty of 1936. It has obvious advantages when coupled with 
quantitative limitation ; but, as was found at the Disarmament Conference, 
it is liable to provoke endless dispute as to which weapons should be 
classed as “aggression” or “ defensive.” Thirdly, budgetary limitation. 
This, with proper publicity and supervision, is a valuable auxiliary. 
Agreement about it at the Disarmament Conference was prevented by 
the misguided opposition of the United States. Fourthly, /imitation of the 
acquisition of new armaments, whether by manufacture or by importation. 
It is this last method that Mrs. Morgan examines. 

Is it practicable, she asks, to apply to the arms trade such methods 
of limitation as have been applied with notable success to the trade in 
narcotics? After reviewing the methods of drug control, and the 
differences and similarities between the two problems, she concludes 
that the method applied to drugs may, with minor changes, be “ equally 
fruitful” when applied to armaments. If at first no quantitative or 
qualitative reduction of armaments can be agreed upon, then such 
limitation of programmes, with international supervision, would be a 
useful first step in the right direction. 

Certainly, the differences between the drug traffic and the arms trade 
are great, perhaps greater than Mrs. Morgan indicates. But, as the book 
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usefully recalls, much progress towards general agreement on this first 
step was, in fact, made during the last, little-known stages of the 
Disarmament Conferences. 

The record is of more than academic interest, for the problems then 
dealt with will have to be confronted again. In November, 1932, Sr. 
Madariaga drew attention to the analogy between the control of narcotics 
and the control of arms. In May, 1933, the French Government sub- 
mitted to the Disarmament Conference a proposal that the Conference 
should fix quotas for the amount of new arms that might be acquired 
annually by each state: and this plan, almost unchanged, was then 
annexed to the British Draft Convention. A year later, when hopes of 
a general Disarmament Convention were almost dead, the United States 
submitted fresh proposals, based on the principles that manufacture as 
well as trade in arms must be limited, and that the Governments must 
accept national responsibilities for all manufacture of arms, whether by 
the State or by private firms. The system of national control was copied 
from the Drug Convention, 1931. The system of international control 
likewise followed the drug precedents, but went much further: it 
stipulated that orders for armaments must be reported in advance to the 
Permanent Disarmament Commission, and that the Commission should 
exercise supervision, including permanent and automatic inspection on 
the spot. (These provisions about disclosure of orders, and about 
instructional supervision, were of course specially repugnant to the 
powerful vested interests concerned.) 

By November, 1934, German rearmament was gathering momentum ; 
Japan, though nominally co-operating, was in effect as irresponsible as 
an outlaw: and hopes of a general Disarmament Treaty were regarded 
as dead. So the United States amended their plan, making it a self- 
contained agreement which could be concluded separately and 
incorporated afterwards in a general convention. 

In April, 1935, this amended plan was discussed at Geneva. Unani- 
mous agreement was reached upon some important points : the majority 
accepted substantially the whole of the American case: but on the 
crucial question of the amount of supervision necessary, Lord Stanhope, 
for the British Government, led a reactionary minority—lItaly, Japan and 
Poland—in opposition. His case was that “ permanent and automatic 
supervision, with local inspection,” could only be justified as part of a 
system of limitation of armaments. 

These discussions did stimulate some national action for control of 
the arms trade, by isolated Governments: and in England an attempt 
was made, in the Report of the Royal Commission on the Arms Trade 
(October, 1936), to induce the Government to withdraw its opposition 
to the American plan. This plan, said the Commission, afforded “a 
basis on which an agreement for the international regulation and control 
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of the trade in arms might be reached.” The Labour and Liberal Parties 
supported this view: but the Government would not budge. And so 
the last chance of salvaging the last scrap of agreement out of the great 
wreck was lost. 

Some day, another chance—let us hope, a much better chance—vwill 
return. After the post-war transition, it should become possible, on 
the basis of equality of rights and as part of a collective security system, 
to reach agreement on quantitative and qualitative limitation, on 
budgetary limitation, and on international supervision. And before that 
day, Mrs. Morgan’s questions will call for answer. Would it not be 
worth while, as a first step, to make a convention regulating the arms 
trade and manufacture, and providing for publicity and international 
supervision ? Would not this serve to “ develop the technique of arms 
control which could be put to use when limitation becomes possible ” ? 
Moreover, might not this control become useful “as an instrument 
which could be used in the application of embargoes or any other 
co-operative action for the enforcement of peace.” Or will it be found 
that, by the time when conditions make possible the conclusion of a 
general agreement on the lines of the American Draft, a much more 
substantial progress in disarmament will have become practicable ? 

The book is a useful job, well done. 

W. ARNOLD-ForRSTER 


SotviInG Lasour ProsieMs IN AusTRALIA. By Orwett ve R. 
FOENANDER. (168pp. Melbourne aly Press, in association with 
Oxford University Press. 155.) 

HE publication of this book is one more rebuke to the war- 
lords. Even as the cannibals drive in this way and that, even 
as Australia with a population of seven millions sends its own 
young men to west and north for the sacrifice, a scholar in 
isolated Melbourne produces the definitive work on the industrial 
relations of his young country. Then it is offered calmly for sale by an 

English publisher, representative of an old university, who finds his 

workplace each morning an oasis among bombed buildings. There 

must, indeed, be hope for mankind here; and it certainly is a fine 
corrective to those of short-sighted, pessimistic vision. 

The book has been described as a work on Australian industrial 
relations. But it is more—and less—than that. At the beginning of 
this century, with the remarkable example of little, neighbouring New 
Zealand as an immediate inspiration, and the writings of English 
socialists and French syndicalists as theoretical guide, Australia resolved, 
in effect, to apply the rule of law to her labour problems. Laissez-faire 
was completely abandoned here, and Australia sought to replace the 
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operation of “ natural laws” as between master and man by the rule 
of definite codes. Thus an industry, such as that of sheep-farming or 
coal-mining, was (to be briefly explanatory) given a document drawn up 
by lawyers in consultation with representatives of employers, men and 
government, upon which was set out rates of wages to be paid and 
hours to be worked, together with provisions for revising these when 
necessary. Finally a Court of Conciliation and Arbitration was established, 
with a regular panel of judges and advocates, whose function would be to 
interpret the codes, or awards, and to adjudicate upon claims for revision. 

Something very like this system has been familiarised in Britain by 
the compulsory regimes of the last and the present wars; and certain 
of its features were adopted by Roosevelt for his New Deal programme. 
But it is only in Australia—and New Zealand—that such a system has 
become, not only a regular, but also a popular part of the life of the 
people. Arbitration law is as important in Australia to-day as common 
law, if it is not regarded by many Australians as more important, the 
common law being like a scaffolding round a building long since able 
to stand erect by itself, the arbitration or industrial law being the 
framework of a still unfinished structure of life. 

Perhaps it might be said that by the development of this “ new 
thing” in our lifetime, little Australia and New Zealand have given 
more to mankind than all the Germanic peoples during the period. 
Recognising that master and man are not opposed forces but comple- 
mentary ones, whose happiness and efficiency depend upon the smoothness 
of that co-operation, the Australians and New Zealanders have laboured 
to eliminate the main causes of friction between the two by this reasonable, 
legal method. In New Zealand the system has worked particularly well, 
witness a steady decrease in the number of serious strikes, combined 
with an increase in welfare and a growth of industry. That its progress 
has been less satisfactory in Australia has been the product, perhaps, of 
the more violent temperament in that country both of employers and 
of workers. Possibly, too, the Australians have become, by nature and 
climate, more of a litigious people. Some of the Arbitration and 
Conciliation Court cases cited by Mr. Foenander in his book would have 
bewildered even Moliére. They argue as learnedly and as lengthily 
“ down-under ” about, say, the time necessary for a waitress to deliver 
half-a-dozen cups of tea in a restaurant, as ever lawyers argued about 
Dickensian wards in Chancery. Meanwhile an exasperated body of 
workers will cut the knot by ignoring the admonitions of union officials 
and going on strike. It may be a lesson of Mr. Foenander’s book—which 
is a careful analysis of the leading cases and problems in Australian 
industrial law—that we cannot hope for a new world if we leave it, 
alone, to the lawyers. 

But the very fact that these things can be in Australia—that problems 
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once considered insoluble products of an irrevocable class war can be 
treated familiarly in special courts just like crimes, divorces, debts and 
bankruptcies—is a notable fact for mankind, and should be specially 
considered just now in this country, where unheard-of opportunities for 
social reform may be at hand. So people with serious views on this 
matter are advised to have a look at Mr. Foenander’s book. They will 
not find it light reading. It is, as has been said, primarily a case-book 
and investigation of weaknesses in the system. But they will certainly 
find therein the blueprints for their own, desired reforms. Professor 
D. B. Copland, Australia’s leading economist, remarks in his introduction 
to the volume that “the Commonwealth Arbitration Court is to be 
regarded as one of the main agencies of economic control in Australia.” 
We in Britain, floundering along while our very existence depends upon 
the efficient operation of the economic system, should surely be interested 
in anything that is capable of promoting that. Donatp Cowl. 


THe Way ro Justice. By Heser L. Hart, K.C., LL.D. 146 pp. 
(Allen & Unwin. 55.) 
HERE is one side of the problem of post-war reconstruction 
concerning which there exists the most disturbing complacency. 
That is the problem of law reform, at all times a topic upon 
which it is difficult to work up any general interest. A good 
deal of social change must ultimately be expressed in terms of legal 
regulation, and the last war produced important changes in our legal 
system which, however, did not go far enough. Already planners of a 
post-war England are finding themselves enmeshed in a web of private 
rights and legally-protected interests which, unless controlled, will hold 
up all important changes, which may be generally desired. An analysis 
of the legal implications of large-scale reconstruction is urgently required, 
but no one as yet seems to be doing much about it. 

Quite distinct from this problem is that of the reform of our legal 
system itself. As Mr. Hart, in this modest, but important, collection of 
essays, points out, the ordinary person imagines that because our judges 
are excellent, the legal system they administer is also beyond criticism. 
In fact, it abounds with archaisms and unnecessary complexities ; to 
such an extent, indeed, that the lawyer who knows how efficient an 
instrument of social justice it could become, despairs of seeing it ever 
reduced to order. Many of the defects are due to historical causes, but 
they have been retained long after the reason for them has disappeared. 
For example, alone among the nations of Europe, Great Britain has a 
legal system in which all the superior courts (with the exception of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court in the County Palatine) are concentrated in 
London. Every other modern state has district High Courts. The 
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reason for this was the desire to centralise justice in Norman and 
Plantagenet days, and so to retain a firm control over all parts of the 
Kingdom. This reason ceased to be valid centuries ago, but the system 
survives, and was confirmed by the Judicature Acts, 1873-5. Again and 
again the serious defects of this system have been demonstrated to 
Royal Commissions, but without result. Mr. Hart deplores this over 
centralisation, and so do many others, who know the inconvenience, 
delay, and expense for which it is responsible. In this case, the legal 
profession itself is the principal obstacle to change. London solicitors 
value their London agencies for litigation, whilst the Bar solves the 
difficult problem of being in two places at the same time by means of a 
circuit system which involves unnecessary expense and waste of time— 
for all of which the client pays in the long run. 

Mr. Hart has also a number of weighty criticisms of our law of 
evidence, which has been framed for the purpose of preventing barristers 
from unduly influencing lay juries, or for the purpose of giving the 
accused in criminal cases a run for his money in an age when punishments 
were barbarous, and generally deplored. The rule protecting an accused 
from answering questions tending to incriminate him, except within a 
narrow range of cases, for example, derives from this period. 

Many of these defects could be removed, Mr. Hart contends, if a 
Ministry of Justice were created, for there can be no doubt that pro- 
fessional conservatism to-day unduly obstructs necessary reforms. 
Moreover, the fact that the head of our legal service is in the House of 
Lords, and is also the Speaker of that House, as well as the head of the 
judiciary, necessarily has the effect of stifling criticism of generally-known 
defects in the law. Mr. Hart has a large body of opinion behind him, 
when he declares that the achievement of a simpler body of law, and 
a simpler and less costly legal administration than we possess at present, 
is urgently required, and is entirely practicable. A further topic in this 
stimulating little volume which arrests attention is his plea for a better 
system of legal education for the Bar. In the Middle Ages, the Inns of 
Court were the centres of Common Law learning. On their educational 
side they have long ceased to be that, and their system of education is 
archaic. Comparisons with foreign systems of professional education 
are humiliating to a degree. 

Mr. Hart does not cover the entire field of legal reform. For example, 
the destruction of records by enemy bombing is making our pre-historic 
system of private conveyancing even more perilous an enterprise than 
it was before. Compulsory registration of title, therefore, cannot be 
very far away. There is, however, embodied in Mr. Hart’s book, a 
programme for law reform, much of it long overdue, which our first 
Minister of Justice would be well advised to tackle. 

G. W. KE. son. 
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THe ANNuAL Recister. A Review oF Pusiic Events At HomME AND 
ABROAD FOR THE YEAR 1940. Edited by M. Epsrern. (xiv and 
478 pp. Longmans. 355.) 

HIS book of reference has the remarkable distinction of being 

182 years old and of having been published yearly since 1758. 

It has never recorded a more eventful year than 1940. The 

editor has done his difficult work well and, on the whole, with 

that impartiality which is required in a volume of this nature. Part I is 
divided into three sections, dealing with English, Imperial, and Foreign 
history. The first section gives in four chapters a record of the events 
of the war and the political reaction in Britain to those events. The 
first two chapters cover the end of the Finnish war, the invasion of 
Norway and the fall of the Chamberlain Government, the invasion of 
Holland and Belgium and the collapse of France. The air battle of 
Britain is recorded in the third and the war in the Mediterranean in the 
fourth chapter. Imperial history is dealt with in five chapters, devoted 
respectively to Ireland, Canada, South Africa, Australasia, and India and 
Burma. It is a pity that space is not found here for a chapter on the 
colonial territories; they have played a considerable part in the war 
and the war has had a considerable effect upon their problems and 
development. It is true that occasionally reference is made to them in 
the first section devoted to British history, e.g. the West India Royal 
Commission, but this is hardly adequate in a volume which later finds 
space for nearly half a page for reviews of unimportant books or for 
obituary notices of not very distinguished people. It is a symptom of 
the lamentable lack of interest in the vast territories and large populations 
for which we are politically responsible. The omission is the more 
noticeable when one examines the excellent section devoted to foreign 
countries and finds that space is found for recording the history of the 
Lebanon, Morocco, and Uruguay during 1940. And when on the first 
page of Part II which begins with a chronicle of events one finds that 
one event is the damage by fire of the north wing and front of Lord 
Tankerville’s country seat in Northumberland, one feels that the Annual 
Register’s judgment as to the relative importance of events is sometimes 
very peculiar. Altogether the second part of the book, which attempts 
to summarize the chief events of the year in literature, science and art, 
finance and commerce, and law, and which gives a selection of a few 
public documents and the obituaries of a considerable number of people, 
isnot as satisfactory as the first part. 
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MoperN INDIA AND THE West. A study of the interaction of their 
civilisations. Edited by L. S. S. O’Matuey, C.1.E. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. (36s. 
Pages viii and 834. Oxford University Press.) 

HIS is the work of seventeen writers with a foreword by Lord 
Meston. If the fifty-one pages devoted to literature and drama 
be left out of account, only forty-three out of seven hundred and 
sixty pages are the work of Indians. Among the nine repre- 
sentatives of Western scholarship who have contributed thirteen of the 
sixteen chapters there is not one non-British name and apparently no 
American. If this is a consequence of the rules of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, it is an unfortunate one. Patriotism is not 
enough. There is no lack of candour in the book: but it must be 
added that the outspoken opponent of British influences in India is 
conspicuously absent. As a result we have rather the liberal and scholarly 
gazetteer than a representation, in the round, of the interactions of the 
two civilisations which destiny has so strangely brought together. If 
an Indian could have hinted to us what India might have been without 
the Brit'sh, or a Frenchman, or a Portuguese, what the triumph of another 
branch of the European family might have meant, we should have 
been even more indebted to the late Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley than this 
book leaves us. One chapter only deals with the influence of India 
upon the West. We do not find in it any estimate of the negative effects 
upon Britain’s own history if there had been no Indian empire under 

British tutelage. 

But it is ungracious to dwell upon omissions when so much is given 
tous. The reader of this book will find in it a storehouse of knowledge 
on politics, law, education, the press, mechanism and transport, economics, 
the religions, the social systems, the primitive tribes, and the literatures 
of six of the Indian languages. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Spalding Professor 
of Eastern Religions and Ethics in the University of Oxford, writes on 
Hinduism and the West and reminds us that it is no small achievement 
to help a great religion to purify itself. Mr. Yusaf Ali, a scholar in 
the lore of both East and West, contributes a gem of an essay on Muslim 
culture and religious thought. Scientific developments and the share 
of Indians in them are not forgotten in Mr. O’Malley’s general survey. 
A chapter is devoted to the Progress of Women by Mrs. H. Gray. An 
inevitable background is sketched with light and rapid touches in the 
clash of cultures, and the yet unfinished story of the nationalist revolution, 
which surely traces its beginnings to a wind from the West. 

It is not easy to distinguish between changes which have been 
brought about by the impact of the West and those which have come 
from developments such as the improvement of communications and 
the growth of industrialisation to East and West alike, but sooner to 
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one group of countries than to another. A good deal of what we now 
regard as specifically Western is a novelty in the West as well as in the 
East. But there are certain seminal ideas which are almost certainly 
Western importations; and they are those which gather round the 
conception of the brotherhood of man and the sisterhood of woman. 
These ideas are in one respect narrower than those of India: because 
they set a barrier between Man and the rest of creation, which is foreign 
to Hinduism, but they have issued in a fertilising stream of practical 
aims and aspirations from which Indian humanity is likely to benefit. 

The West brought to India a solvent, not perhaps one comparable 
in its intellectual force with the solvent which Greek thought brought 
to the Hellenistic world: but yet a powerful agent of gradual change, 
The greatest thing which India gave to the West was beyond a doubt 
the thought of the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita. Perhaps the 
greatest thing which contact with the West has given to India has been 
the power of looking at herself. The vision shows a Janus face: on 
one side hostile to Western civilisation, and on one side eagerly 
welcoming it. 

JoHN Maynarp. 
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